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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


NY optimistic reading of the international situation must 
be based mainly on the assumption that German 
strategy in the matter of Czechoslovakia rested on a threat of 
force, and that Sir John Simon’s speech at Lanark on Saturday 
frustrated that policy by showing that the balance of force 
would not be on the German side. The outburst of anti- 
British articles in the Berlin Press had this value, that Sir 
John Simon could not be criticised without being quoted, 
with the result that the German people, kept ignorant of 
many things, knows clearly now what Great Britain’s attitude 
is; and the German people’s dread of a European war is 
manifest. The Chancellor of the Exchequer could not have 
stated the case entrusted to him better. He said there was 
nothing to vary in the Prime Minister’s declarations of last 
March and nothing to add to them; but in fact their mere 
Tepetition at this particular juncture, and the special reference 
Sir John Simon himself made to Czechoslovakia, did add new 
emphasis to the warning addressed to Germany five months 
ago. The Lanark speech was studiously conciliatory. 
There is no ground whatever for the German suggestion that 
the Chancellor was making himself an advocate for the 
Czechs; the Czechs themselves might with some justice 
complain that the British Cabinet in its desire for a settlement 
is pressing to go further than is reasonably possible. But 
Czech restraint and German venom have undoubtedly swung 
4 mass of hesitant opinion everywhere to the Czech side. 
* * x x 


The Chance of a Settlement 

The hardening of world-opinion indeed may have some 
effect on Germany, for though the United States and the Scan- 
dinavian countries may not be regarded as among Germany’s 
Possible opponents, at any rate in the opening stages of a 
European war, their passive hostility would be among the 
imponderables of which account must necessarily be taken. 
Even Polish sympathies appear to be moving steadily away 
from Germany, and Hungary, in spite of last week’s festivities 


at Berlin, would be most unlikely to join in action against 
Czechoslovakia. These may be taken as indications of slight, 
but not quite negligible, weight telling against the probability 
of war. Another is the evidence, not as yet convincing but 
again not negligible, of a split between extremists like Herr 
Franck and moderates like Herr Henlein and Herr Kundt in 
the Sudeten German camp. Herr Henlein has been in touch 
with Lord Runciman and Herr Kundt with Dr. Benes, and 
they may not have been impervious to those influences. It 
is certain that if any Sudeten German leader of note took a 
stand for a moderate settlement he would be widely supported, 
for though they have been largely suppressed by extremist 
terrorism the Sudeten German parties, numbering about a 
million adherents, who were till recently co-operating with the 
Czech Government, are undoubtedly ready for a reasonable 
agreement, and in the absence of an actual German invasion, 
or some speech representing the burning of every boat by 
Herr Hitler at Nuremberg, there is still a chance that with the 
help of Lord Runciman’s continuing mediation an agreement 


may be reached. 
* * * * 


The Cantonal Plan 

Certainly all the elements of a reasonable agreement are 
present in the scheme understood to have been prepared 
by Dr. Hodza, and to be ready for immediate publication, 
providing for the division of Czechoslovakia into some 
twenty cantons or departments, which would not only have 
a large measure of local self government and administration 
but would have the right to unite in larger areas, to be known 
as Gaue, so that in fact the Sudeten German areas (for 
the predominantly German districts do not form a single 
area), could form one or more important blocs. There 
would, of course, have to be full provision for the protection 
of minorities, not only racial but political, for the antagonism 
of the Sudeten nationalists towards the Sudeten democrats 
is even fiercer than towards the Czechs, and it is understocd 
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that the new proposals contain adequate safeguards. They 
have, so far, been neither accepted nor rejected by the Sudeten 
Germans ; the decision will to all appearance be dictated 
by Herr Hitler. So far neither Lord Runciman nor Dr. Benes 
nor anyone else has persuaded the Sudeten Germans to move 
a single inch to meet the Czechs. The concessions have come 
from one side exclusively. 
* * 


The Advance on Hankow 


During the last week in China there has been fierce 
fighting on the fronts in five provinces; by far the most 
important has been the advance of the Japanese along the 
Yangtze on Hankow. By their important success in capturing 
Juichang, which protects the booms across the river at 
Wusueh, the Japanese claim to have broken through China’s 
first line of defence. It is clear that they mean to concentrate 
all available forces on Hankow, the capture of which would 
allow them to face the winter with greater equanimity than 
they can command at present; failure would certainly 
produce the worst effect on the population in Japan, and 
strengthen the hands of the military extremists, who are 
the greatest enemies not only of China, but of British interests 
there. The Chinese are reported to have 800,009 troops 
massed for the defence of Hankow; Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek is said to be confident of resisting successfully. But 
his confidence need not be based merely on the possibility 
of defending Hankow and making of it, as the Communists 
hope, another Madrid. Both he and the Japanese know 
that Hankow will not end or decide the war; but its fall 
would allow the Japanese to devote the winter to organising 
a more stable administration in the conquered territories. 

*x «x x * 
Government Successes in Spain 

On the Estremadura front the Republicans have continued 
to advance in the direction of Castuera, and the valuable 
mercury mines of Almaden are now reported to be out of 
danger of capture by the insurgent forces. On the Ebro 
front, the Army of Catalonia, after fighting a severe rearguard 
action, appears to be holding its ground. Even if forced to 
retreat further, the Catalonians should be able to ford the 
river during the coming month, and by now the objective 
of their offensive, to hold up General Franco’s advance on 
Valencia, has been achieved. The Government’s success 
during the last month is attributed to the good quality of its 
newly trained officers, and the supplies of arms that reached 
Catalonia at a critical moment this summer. It remains 
true that the fortunes of the war are decided, for both sides, 
by the degree of foreign intervention ; it is equally true that 
the fortunes of the war help to determine the degree of 
intervention. For that reason alone the prospects of the 
Anglo-Italian agreement are dark. General Franco cannot 
afford to surrender “‘ volunteers’ at this moment, and the 
last two months have fundamentally altered the position in 
Spain from what it was when the agreement was initialled. 
At that time there was at least a possibility the war might 
end in the immediate future ; at present there is none. 

*« x * x 
The 40-Hour Week in France 

In an article on another page, a correspondent in Paris 
analyses the difficulties attached to the task, undertaken 
by M. Daladier, of increasing French industrial production, 
especially for purposes of defence. The difficulties are 
less economic than political; in attacking outright the 4o- 
hour week M. Daladier attacked what is a symbol, no less 
for the Right than for the Left; the Right wish to destroy 
it, as the crowning achievement of the Front Populaire, as 
much as the Left to defend it. Yet reasonable men of 
both opinions admit that a 40-hour week is not in itself the 
cause of France’s troubles and that the necessary modifications 
can be introduced without a formal attack on it. It can 
only be surmised that M. Daladier wished to satisfy, not the 
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economic, but the political, demands of French capital, 
doing so, he almost provoked a disastrous crisis ; but fortun. 
ately he has withdrawn from his original position and dis. 
avowed any intention of attacking the law as such. With 
Frenchmen of all, or almost all, opinions increasingly United 
by the danger abroad, it should now be possible to modify 
the application of the law, without legislative amendmen 
which would involve summoning the Chamber, and eye 
with the support of the Trade Unions and the Socialists 


* * * * 
Germany and the Roman Catholics 


The pastoral letter issued by the Catholic Bishops of Nonh 
Germany after their recent conference at Fulda is perhaps 
the most outspoken statement that has yet been made op 
the bitter struggle between the Catholic Church and National 
Socialism. The bishops indeed assert that the struggle js 
one not merely for the existence of the Church but for the 
existence of Christianity itself; their words should be 
meditated by prelates in this country who deprecate the 
heroic attempts of sincere Christians in Germany to preserye 
the purity of their faith in a National Socialist State. The 
letter was read throughout Germany, in Berlin by the Bishop 
himself, Graf von Preysing. It is significant, as Nazi papers 
emphasise, that it was not signed by the Austrian bishops, 
For the religious struggle exists within the Church as well 
as between the Church and the State; the letter represents 
an assertion of the views of such men as Cardinal Faulhaber, 
of Munich, as opposed to the Pro-Nazi views of the head 
of the Church in Austria, Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of 
Vienna. The religious conflict has reached its bitterest, 
perhaps its final, stage. There are some who say National 
Socialism is now face to face with its most dangerous and 
powerful enemy ; it would be more accurate to say, like the 
Catholic Bishops, that the moment has come when the Church 
in Germany must either fight or die, and lose yet another 
country for Catholicism. 

x x x * 


Poland and her Peasants 


After months of delay, the Polish Government has stil 
done nothing to satisfy the demands of the peasants who 
form the overwhelming and impoverished majority of Poland’s 
population. But if the Government really wishes to achieve 
that national unity for which it so frequently and so eloquently 
appeals, it cannot afford to delay much longer. This week 
the Peasants’ Party has issued a manifesto declaring that the 
Government’s disregard of the peasants’ demands has created 
a situation in which the party leaders “ no longer have the 
right to demand further patience from the peasant masses.” 
The manifesto is both a threat and a cry of desperation; 
its effect on the more reactionary elements in the régime 
may be to inspire a demand for stringent measures of re- 
pression. President Moscicki himself, and some of the 
most influential Ministers, would, however, prefer to proceed 
by compromise, and by granting permission to publish 
the manifesto they are held to have given a sign of the 
Government’s concilitary intentions. If those intentions 
are sincere—and the peasants have every right to doubt 
it by now—they could not be given more effective expression 
than by granting the peasants’ demand that their leader, 
the ex-Prime Minister M. Witos, should be allowed 10 
return to Poland from his exile in Prague. 

* x * x 
Easy Gains 

In a broadcast address this week General Teruzzi, Under- 
Secretary for Italian Africa, talked more sober sense than is 
customary in official pronouncements in Italy. Speaking 
on the possibilities of agricultural settlement in the Italian 
Empire, he warned his audience that the colonisation of 
Ethiopia would be a slow and painful business (not only fot 
the Italians, unfortunately) involving great struggle and sact 
fice. If the figures he gave for colonisation in Libya at 
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a 
any criterion, Ethiopia will not contribute much to relieving 
the pressure on the Italian population. After 20 years of 
reat efforts, which deserve every admiration, 1,733 families 
have been settled in that sandy desert. It might be added 
that the total Italian population of Eritrea is some 5,000. 
These figures, as General Teruzzi said, belong to the realm 
of truth, and not to “ the mentality of easy gains ” which 
accompanies new conquests. Can it be that Signor Mussolini 
himself fell a victim to that mentality, in the arguments he 
ut forward to justify the conquest of Ethiopia? In 20 
years’ time it may be judged how many of his promises have 
heen fulfilled. It is certain the Italians will make every 
effort to colonise Abyssinia. It is equally certain their efforts 
will have an insignificant effect on the size of Italy’s popu- 


lation. 
x * x * 

Jran’s Railway 

On Saturday of last week, the Shah of Iran, Reza Khan 
Pahlevi, drove the last golden bolt of Iran’s first trunk railway, 
running 865 miles from North to South, and uniting the 
Caspian Sea with the Persian Gulf. The railway has taken 
deven years to build, at a cost of £28,000,000, provided 
entirely out of Iran’s own resources. The Shah’s care to keep 
financial control in his own hands reflects his suspicions 
of foreign interference ; so also does the route which the 
railway has taken. A line, or a road from east to west, would 
have been of greater economic value; but, partly for that 
reason, it would also have encouraged foreign penetration. 
Thus Iran’s first railway may stand as a monument to national- 
ism, a symbol both of Iran’s renaissance under its new 
dynasty and of the suspicions bred of earlier plans for railway 
construction by German or Russian enterprise. The immense 
technical difficulties involved in building the railway will 
no doubt only increase Iran’s pride in her new possession ; 
and even if utilitarian advantages have had to be sacrificed 
to patriotism, nevertheless in time the new route cannot but 
contribute greatly to the task of modernisation and develop- 
ment which the Shah has undertaken. 

*x *x x * 


Milk Prices 

It is difficult to quarrel with the agrecment between 
milk producers and distributors by which the retail price of 
milk in the London area is to be fixed at a flat rate of 7d. 
a quart for the coming year. The new rate represents a 
slight increase in price to the consumer over the whole year, 
not so slight indeed as to be insignificant, but apparently 
not more than is necessary to recompense producers for 
increased costs, owing to drought, and to maintain the 
existing supply. Yet any rise in the price of milk is to be 
deplored; however small, it hinders the increase in con- 
sumption which is necessary in the interest of consumer 
and producer alike. The latest addition to the retail price 
is further proof, if any were necessary, of the Government’s 
failure to promote that increase in consumption which is, 
or should be, an important object of policy; it is the only 
satisfactory solution to the problems both of nutrition and 
ofagriculture. In this case, the producers cannot be blamed ; 
the distributors are less free from responsibility. The 
present system of distribution is needlessly wasteful and 
“xpensive ; it is to be hoped the Government will take the 
ast Opportunity to introduce its new Bill reorganising 
distribution, as a first step at least toward reducing the costs 
which have to be covered by the price the consumer must pay. 

* * x * 

Stalin’s Suppliants 

It seems unlikely that the Communist Party’s new bid for 
admission to the Labour Party as an affiliated organisation 
will succeed. The official resolution to be put to the party 
conference a fortnight hence makes it clear that the leaders of 
the Communist Party are prepared to enter into a general 
alliance of “ progressives.” Whilst such an alliance has 
vbvious tactical advantages for the lesser partner it is difficult 








to see what could induce the Labour Party to abandon its 
antagonism to such a proposal. As recently as January of 
this year its National Executive Committee issued a manifesto 
on party loyalty in which the damning charge of accepting 
“red gold ” is thus substantiated : ‘‘ The Communist Party 
claims to be ‘ a voluntary organisation based on iron discipline ’ 
demanding ‘ unbounded loyalty to the party’ as the chief 
characteristics of its membership. It takes not only its 
money but its orders from Moscow, and must obey them 
slavishly. Mr. Harry Pollitt at the ‘ unity campaign ’ meeting 
in London stated : ‘ It is said I take my orders from Stalin. 
I plead guilty ’.” Nothing has happened since to narrow the 
gulf between the two parties, and though the Communist 
Party declares its willingness to accept fully the constitution 
of the Labour Party its clear call for ceaseless activity against 
the Trotskyists (whoever they may be supposed to be in terms 
of British Labour politics) does not indicate any essential 
change in the Communist outlook. 
* x * * 


A New Emigration Scheme 

It is inspiring to picture British Columbia “ aflame with 
enthusiasm” for Sir Henry Page Croft’s idea that the 
British Government should agree to the incorporation of a 
company to fit out and settle British immigrants in Canada. 
His plan, he told the Empire Club at Toronto on Tuesday, 
was to place settlers on approved land in various parts of 
Canada and, in the event of success, in other parts of the 
Empire. If the plan met with support in England the first 
unit of immigrants would be sent to British Columbia. 
Mr. Patullo, the Premier of that Province, announced last 
Thursday that his Government was ready to give all the 
land necessary to settle 10,000 British families—if suitable 
arrangements could be made among all the parties concerned. 
The last phrase is a wise proviso. Chartered companies 
have played a considerable part in the development of various 
parts of the Empire, and their experience may be worth 
drawing on in this connexion. But all such schemes tend 
to break on finance, and British Columbia’s gift of land will 
not solve that problem. The cost of training immigrants 
at home and supporting them through the first unremunerative 
years has to be borne by someone. It is hard to see how the 
British Government can take any extensive responsibility 
for that in present circumstances. 

*x * * * 


‘ 


Trade Union Progress 

A larger membership than ever before in the history of 
the movement is recorded in the annual returns of the 
registered trade unions of this country. Funds have doubled 
in the past ten years and now exceed £18,000,000. Because 
of amalgamations the number of trade unions, 433, is the 
smallest since 1927, but the total membership, 4,695,065 
at the end of last year, was the largest yet recorded. There 
has actually been an increase of over a million in two years. 
The trade unions naturally reap the benefit of a boom. 
The increase inmembership is to be welcomed, for the unions 
are essentially a stabilising, not a subversive, factor. Their 
members, working in the key industries of the country, 
amount, together with their dependants, to more than a 
third of the population. This increasingly cohesive and 
disciplined political force, so impressively assembled in its 
relatively brief history out of scattered units, has, on the 
whole, during the year under review, made much more for 
industrial peace than for industrial conflict. Strikes figure 
less and less among union activities. Like lawyers, trade 
union officials compose far more quarrels than they foment. 
The movement is growing in one direction by absorbing those 
workers, such as domestic servants and waitresses, who are 
at present on its perimeter and whose conditions make 
effective organisation difficult if not impossible. The 
chief danger to be guarded against is the infringement of 
individual liberty involved in attempts to get men into 
unions by virtual compulsion. 
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geen can be no sane person in these islands who 

does not realise that within a space to be measured 
rather by weeks than by months—perhaps rather by 
days than by weeks—Great Britain may find itself at 
war. Alarming though that statement is it is not alarmist. 
It is implicit in every syllable of the references to the 
present international situation in Sir John Simon’s 


speech on Saturday. That speech reaffirmed, on the 
basis of deep deliberation between the Prime Minister, 
the Foreign Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, what the Prime Minister had said, after 
deep deliberation by the Cabinet, five months before, 
and the Cabinet added its confirmation again this week. 
If Germany resorts to force against Czechoslovakia, if 
France and Russia honour their obligations and .go to 
Czechoslovakia’s aid, if in consequence France and 
Germany are at war, the arguments in favour of our 
joining France in arms; may well seem irresistible. 
Nothing less than the fate of Europe is at stake. 


In such circumstances there must be no misunder- 
standing as to what the issue is. Nominally it is the 
degree of autonomy to be conceded to the Sudeten 
Germans in Czechoslovakia; actually it is whether 
the next step in German expansion is to be taken, by 
force or under the threat of force, at Czechoslovakia’s 
expense. The decision lies with Herr Hitler, not 
Herr Henlein. It is only since Germany seized Austria 
by a successful threat of force that the Sudeten German 
question has become acute; till then it was being dis- 
cussed on reasonable lines between the Sudeten Germans 
and the Government at Prague. Now it is with Berlin 
that Prague has to reckon. Any proposals put before 
Herr Henlein must be referred by him to a higher 
arbiter. It is the Leader of a country which has chosen 
this moment to put a million and a quarter men on a 
war-footing, and whose Press under official orders is 
carrying on a campaign of unexampled foulness and 
mendacity against a neighbouring State, who will 
decide between peace and war in Europe. Mr. Churchill 
made a telling point when he said on Saturday that a 
few months ago Herr Henlein told him what his con- 
ditions were, and he knew they were such as the Govern- 
ment would concede. But unless the public opinion 
of the world, and warnings such as Sir John Simon 
sounded at Lanark, are sufficient to neutralise pressure 
from Berlin, concessions will be irrelevant. A settle- 
ment, by all the indications, would be far less welcome 
to the Nazi leaders in Berlin than a breakdown that 
could be laid at the door of Prague. 


But even in Germany public opinion counts for some- 
thing. Naked aggression against Czechoslovakia would 
be generally condemned. If by any means possible, the 
Czechs must be provoked into some action that could be 
represented as itself aggressive; then the technique 
applied against Austria, a march to the rescue of down- 
trodden fellow-countrymen, could operate at once. 
Hence the fantastic conversion by the Berlin Press of 
tavern brawls into what the Angriff calls “ bloody terror.” 
There is no secret about what is happening in the Sudeten 
areas. Czechoslovakia is full of British and French and 
American journalists, and the British Government has 
special observers there; if in fact a bloody terror, or 
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anything resembling it, were being created it would Not 
be left for the German Press alone to discover it. Minor 
disturbances there are; serious trouble there js not, 
The Sudeten Germans are not downtrodden, They 
have political grievances which may be termed by 
courtesy substantial, though the word in reality eXag. 
gerates the facts. Lord Runciman has made it perfectly 
clear that if it were a question simply of Dr. Hodza anj 
Herr Henlein, not of Dr. Hodza and Herr Hitler, 3 
settlement could be reached with relative ease. By 
to settle with a man whose mind seems set on a casus belli 
is no simple matter. 


At this moment the latest and greatest concession; 
offered by the Czechs—from whose side alone any talk 
of concession has come—are under discussion. The 
Sudeten Germans and their Berlin patrons have beey 
talking throughout of self-government on the mods] of 
Switzerland. Dr. Hodza now has gravely embarrassej 
them by offering precisely that. The details of his 
scheme have not been published, but it is known tha 
it provides for the division of the country into some 
twenty or more cantons, in some of which the Germans 
will be in a large majority, with a central Federal Govern- 
ment as in Switzerland; it is known, too, that British 
Ministers, whose chief concern it has been to press the 
Czechs to the utmost limit of concession, having seen the 
scheme, pronounce it just and generous. But the 
Germans, having asked for the Swiss mode! and got it, 
are now demanding the Irish model, and with a wholesale 
disregard of geography, history and politics are drawing a 
fantastic analogy between the position of Sudeten- 
deutschland and Southern Ireland. Utterly misleading 
as such analogies always are, some approximation to a 
comparison may be attempted. Imagine a Celtic Wales 
—not Ireland—not bounded on the west by seas com- 
manded by a British fleet, but divided only by a frontier- 
line from a nation of 70,000,000 Celts, bitterly hostile 
to England, using Wales as an instrument against Eng- 
land, enlisting every newspaper within its borders ina 
campaign of vituperative misrepresentation of every 
article of English policy: imagine that, and ask then 
whether an England to which sovereignty and self-defence 
meant anything could grant Wales an independence 
which gave her control of police and frontiers and constitu- 
ted her in fact an advance guard of the greater Wales beyond. 
For that is broadly what independence on the Irish model 
would mean. 


That demand may be simply a bargaining-counter. 
At least the cantonal proposal has not been rejected a 
these words are written. ,A settlement may conceivably 
be arrived at on that basis, for by it the Czechs have 
assuredly conceded enough to enable Herr Hitler a 
Nuremberg next week to claim a bloodless victory. 
The Nazi Congress, indeed, may well be the decisive fac- 
tor. The Fihrer cannot afford to admit a check. Either 
he must accept a settlement and hail it as a triumph, or he 
must launch his country on an adventure so desperate 
as to threaten himself and his whole régime with ruia. 
Czechoslovakia, of course, could never survive a Germaa 
attack unaided, but she is no mean adversary none th: 
less, and with the pledged support of France and Russia 
and the almost inevitable implication of Britain in th 
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conflict, she would become the centre of a European 
War in which her territory—and first and foremost the 
territory of the Sudetendeutsch—would be ravaged and 
her cities destroyed, but the defeat of the assailant would 
be certain. The consequences for Europe of such a 
conflict would be appalling beyond all imajination. 
Herr Hitler is capable of imagining something of what 
they would be for Germany. In that lies the continent’s 
chief hope. The fear of German aggression has called 
into being in resistance to it a defensive front of three 
Great Powers. If their firmness turns the scale Lord 
Halifax might perhaps reflect on the fact as he travels to 
Geneva this month, for those Powers will have achieved 
security through collective action by precisely the 
methods of tne League. 

Why, it may with reason be asked, could that not have 
been achieved through the League itself? The advan- 
tages would have been obvious. If the three Great 


Powers had been working together at Geneva in full 
harmony for a common purpose, and a purpose not 
merely consonant with, but actually enjoined by, the 
Covenant, they would unquestionably have secured the 
support of many, perhaps of all, the secondary States of 


Europe which still are members of the League. That 
would have been no negligible gain. There were, no 
doubt, arguments against that course. There was a desire 


to avoid precipitating a crisis such as the sudden convoca- 
tion of the League Council might create. The despatch 
of Lord Runciman as mediator seemed a better way. 
It may have been. But if the present danger passes, and 
it becomes clear that the firmness and unity of three 
League Powers was the prime factor in preserving peace, 
then action at the coming Assembly for the rehabilitation 
of the League will be a natural and important sequel. Sir 
John Simon may have had something like that in mind 
when he paid pointed tribute at Lanark to the League ideal. 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT 


HE Foreign Secretary has succeeded in finding time, 
in the midst of other and more obvious preoccu- 
pations, to make an appeal for funds for the Student 
Movement House, which has stood since I9I17 in 
Russell Square, but has now to move elsewhere. 
Perhaps the fact that it stands opposed to the sunderirg 
nationalism that is the immediate cause of many of the 
wor).’s problems today commends it the more warmly 
to Lord Halifax, as to many others. The Student Move- 
ment House is an international community of students 
who are taking the opportunity to discover and learn 
to know each other as individuals in the comfort and 
security of what is, in effect, a club which they can call 
their own. These students are drawn not only from our 
own Dominions and colonies, but from the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, Scandinavia, and almost 
every other European country, as well as China, Japan, 
Africa and India. Strong as the claims of that particular 
institution and others like it are, Lord Halifax’s appeal 
might well be made the occasion not only for a more 
lively awareness of the situation in which the student in 
London and other centres finds himself, but also for 
some heart-searching on the part of both Englishmen 
and Scotsmen as to the extent to which they are personally 
helping to realise all the possibilities for good and avoid 
the dangers of that situation. 


For the student who comes to spend a few of his most 
impressionable months or years in England there are 
endless possibilities of happiness or bitterness. Formed 
by his experiences here he will go back to his own country 
to exercise an influence often far greater than we in 
England realise. He may come friendless, and without 
even the key of language in some cases. But all the time 
he is receiving impressions and being formed by them. 
Leave him to live his life in the midst of people who 
remain indifferent to his presence, and it will not be 
Surprising if he accepts, if only by way of diversion, 
the attentions of those who are concerned to use him for 
purposes of propaganda. His main need, however, is 
not for propaganda but for the immediate experience 
of ordinary human kindness and the opportunity to 
meet his fellows in genuine social intercourse, in which 
he will have as much to give as to receive. It is part of 
the doctrine behind the propaganda referred to that 


personal relationships count for little or nothing in a 
world in which the growth of the class conflict is ranging 
the antagonists according to their economic background, 
regardless of what their individual experiences and 
convictions may be. 

That doctrine is a challenge to those who still believe 
that the individual is an end in himself and not a cog in 
a machine or a drop in a racial blood-stream. But it is 
a challenge to accept. It may carry the day by our 
default, and there is default on our part when any student 
is allowed to return to his own country never having 
seen the inside of an English home ; never, in fact, having 
experienced any social intercourse other than that 
offered by a landlady in a lodging-house. For there 
is this to be said for personal and social relationships 
that are living and real, they achieve miracles of under- 
standing, over and over again, in the face of odds that 
to the political theorist, or even to the man-in the street, 
seem, not surprisingly, quite ‘nsuperable. In the Chinese 
restaurants of London and ether cities one may see today 
notices, “‘ No Japanese served here.”” That is a natural 
and political reaction in the circumstances. It happens 
to be the fact that at Student Movement House Chinese 
and Japanese students live together in perfect friendship 
out of which arise many searching discussions of their 
national problems. Similarly, Jewish and Arab students 
discuss Palestine. At the outbreak of war Italians and 
Abyssinians were friends, and genuine friends, together 
in Russell Square. If that is not a natural and political 
reaction in the circumstances it is a miracle, but it is the 
sort of miracle that is always possible if men are left 
together in peace to make the discovery that when they 
are with other men they are with their kind, and that that 
fact is deeper than differences of colour, race, or creed. 

The presence of these students from every pari of the 
world gives; us the opportunity to show that even the 
English are human. The prime need of the foreigaers is 
to meet Englishmen rather than be thrown entirely 
into the society of other strangers as friendless as them- 
selves. Their most valuable experiences are when 
they are invited into those homes where hospitality 
springs from a genuine friendliness. There are many 


such homes in England, but there ought to be far more. 
It takes a Coronation to dispel momentarily the illusioa 
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that London is an inhospitable city, because London 
has to be reminded of the mutual advantages of hospitality. 
It is necessary to remind ourselves today that we have 
much to learn from as well as to give to these temporary 
sojourners in the land. Never did an Empire depend 
more on reconciling conflicting points of view, and never 
again in the lives of young people especially will such 





























































ECENT articles in The Spectator, and in particular the 
Greek Censor’s Instructions printed on August 19th, 

have suggested the question why King George, who has Liberal 
antecedents, is content to support a crudely totalitarian régime 
in which he himself is reduced to a cypher. The answer may or 
may not be found in a curious story which I have lately heard 
from two quite different sources. King George was restored 
to his throne in November, 1935. On Aug. 4th, 1936, a dictator- 
ship under General Metaxas was set up. On August 21st 
the Official Gazette, in which decrees of the dictatorship 
must be published to give them the force of law, appeared 
in a strange form. Though only a few people noticed it, 
the numbering of the pages showed that several pages were 
missing. What had happened to them and what did they 
contain? I make no claim to know. But I do know what a 
good many hard-headed people at Athens thought—that 
those pages contained particulars of the new Civil List 
(payments to the Royal Family), that those payments were 
on a generous scale, and that the pages appeared in one or 
two special copies of the Gazette in order to comply with the 
law, but in none to which the general public had access. 
The public in Greece of course knows how it is taxed, but 
has no knowledge of how the taxes are spent. Nor may the 
papers discuss such things. 

*x * * * 

Not a great deal is known about the British Council, which 
prefers to go its useful way unobtrusively (in spite of having 
for chairman Lord Lloyd, by no means the most unobtrusive 
of persons), and there might be some danger of credence 
being given to the allegation of Herr Bohle, at the Stuttgart 
Conference of Nazi organisations abroad, that the Council 
was engaged in organising Britons abroad just as Nazis 
outside Germany were being organised. If that were true 
the Council would not be organising them politically as the 
Nazis are doing, but in fact it is not concerned with Britons 
abroad at all. It exists—with a quite open and undisguised 
Government subsidy—to familiarise other countries with 
British ideas and British culture. It sends well-known 
Englishmen to lecture (without fee) in foreign countries, 
it helps to support English libraries in various foreign 
cities, and in various ways tries to maintain intellectual contact 
between this and other countries. It is cultural propaganda, 
if you like, but certainly not political. Lord Lloyd, strong 
though his views on certain subjects are, keeps the Council 
completely out of politics and draws his speakers from all 
political parties. 

«x * * - 

It is never entirely easy to gauge the public taste, and 
though I am disposed to think that what the public—or more 
of the public than one realises—wants to read about most 
today is foreign affairs, confirmation of that view from a 
responsible source is welcome. The source is Mr. Allen 
Lane, publisher of the Penguin books, which I suppose have 
caught the public taste more successfully than any similar 
series ever before. It is a fact, I believe, that the blue (non- 
fiction) Pelicans sell as well as the fiction Penguins, or better, 
and now I hear that negotiations are well advanced for 
publication in the Pelican series of a short history of inter- 
national relations since the War, in collaboration with the 
most authoritative of all bodies in that field, the Royal 
Insutute of International Affairs. The arrangements are not 
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an opportunity arise of assimilating the varying pointy 
of view as is given by the presence here, in their youth, 
of students from so many lands. For our own gain as g 
nation, our own gain as an Empire, and the gain of , 
world that is larger than either, we have an opportunity 
to seize that is being let slip and a duty to discharge 
that is largely being ignored. 
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quite concluded, but there is every prospect that they will be, 
If so the book is likely to be written jointly by Professor 
Arnold Toynbee and Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, both of 
them masters of that particular subject. The interest ang 
importance of the book itself can be guaranteed, but what js 
of greater interest is the opinion of one of the shrewdest 
judges of the public’s taste in literature that this is the kind 
of book which in a cheap edition will sell by (I suppose) the 
hundred thousand. 
* * * * 

Abyssinia under Italian rule has been designed for many 
réles, but the idea of the country as a tourist centre is new to 
me. However, there it is. I have been sent the prospectus 
of a new Guide to Italian East Africa, about to appear under 
the auspices of Italian Touring Association, together with a 
specimen map which, if I had any desire to get to the Post 
Office at Addis Ababa, and could find my way on my own 
account as far as Benito Mussolini Avenue, would take me 
right there. ‘The sponsors of the volume anticipate a clamor- 
ous demand. They ask, indeed, “ Shall we be guilty of 
arrogance if we assert that the new Guide is destined to find 
a place in every home, in every business-house, in every office, 
as demonstration of the vast importance of our reborn Empire 
and to meet elementary practical requirements?” The 
answer, unquestionably, is in the negative. But the words 
of warning addressed on Tuesday by the Under Secretary 
for Italian Africa to would-be settlers in Abyssinia may have 
some relevance for would-be tourists in Abyssinia. 

* * * * 

It is unfortunate, but it is certainly no discredit to Canon 
Peter Green, that something he once said about euthanasia 
should have been quoted by a man who shot his wife (who 
was suffering trom “ mental degeneration’) and_ then 
himself, and left a letter saying why. There is a great deal 
to be said both for and against euthanasia, but responsible 
advocates of it stipulate for the most rigorous safeguards in 
the way of the consent of relatives and certificates of incur- 
ability by doctors. Even so, there are dangers, for doctors 
are not infallible, and most of us know cases of patients 
pronounced incurable years ago who are alive and relatively 
active still. In any case a layman who decides it is right to 
end the agony of someone he loves may be justified ethically— 
a point on which I express no view—but he certainly has no 
warrant for his action in the doctrines of any of the societies 
formed to advocate safeguarded euthanasia. 

* * * * 

Writing last week on the Test Match I ventured to observe, 
as proof that life has its compensations, that while I could 
not at present bat as well as Hutton I thought I should 
get better marks at the microphone. This has brought 
me a, doubtless merited, condemnation couched as follows: 
“Your remarks regarding Hutton’s appearance at the micro- 
phone are in very bad taste. No doubt your parents had 
sufficient money to send you to a public school, and 9 
enable you, if necessary, to speak at a microphone with ¢lat. 
It shows, however, a lack of good manners to gibe at another's 
lack of culture.” This is very distressing. What is worse 1s 
the thought that I may have upset Hutton himself. My 
paragraph appeared on Friday; playing for Yorkshire of 
Saturday the record-breaker was out for a paltry 22. 

JANUS. 
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FRANCE’S PERPLEXITIES 


By D. R. 


RENCH summer holidays are longer and cheaper than 
English ones. From the middle of July till late in 
September the social life of the middle and upper classes 
isnot transferred elsewhere, as London social life seems to 
be, o the moors and to the country houses; it is in abeyance ; 
it is dispersed. Parisians are not only at the seaside or in 
the mountains; they sit idly watching their fishing floats 
in innumerable placid unremarkable corners of the French 
countryside, which is twice as large as the English. The 
rer Parisians have, of course, shorter holidays than the 
rich, but the majority of every class seems to have left Paris 
for at least a fortnight this year. The holiday season, delayed 
at Paris by the royal visit, was all the more complete when it 
came; Paris had never been so empty, and Parisians, who 
have recently acquired the habit of foreign travel, nearly 
all stayed in France this year, for the franc is at 178 to the 
pound. 

It is against this background of summer calm that French- 
men have read of the steadily increasing international tension, 
of the franc’s renewed weakness, and M. Daladier’s plans 
for making the forty hour-week more elastic. 

To the Frenchman the idea of war is much more familiar 
than to an Englishman. Less than an hour’s ’bus run from 
Paris is the stone marking the furthest German advance 
in 1914 along the Chantilly road. The toll of dead on the 
village war memorials is usually twice as heavy as in England. 
Foreign voices even in the country villages remind the 
passer-by that 800,000 immigrants have been naturalised since 
the last War and that there are nearly three million foreign 
citizens in France. 

But if the threat of war is more immediate its contingencies 
are better known. Every man in the prime of life has his 
military papers and knows what he has to do if war breaks 
out. It is perhaps in part for this reason that Frenchmen 
generally have much clearer ideas than Englishmen of 
what they will do with their families in case of war. 


It was in 1935 that the French bourgeoisie first woke up 
to the idea that another European war was something more 
than a remote possibility. The idea has lost the sharp 
edge of novelty. While growing accustomed to it the 
French bourgeoisie has also suffered a double defeat at home: 
first the failure of their economic leadership during the 
economic depression; secondly the tyranny of the trade 
unions from June, 1936, till the spring of this year. 

It is the process of equipping France for a possible military 
struggle and in the hope of avoiding a military struggle which 
makes these two defeats so painful and their consequences 
potentially so grave. France’s strength and weakness are 
in many respects complementary to England’s. The prepared- 
ness of her army and of her people for service in her army 
leave no ground for self-reproach. Her navy, an essential 
auxiliary to her army now that North Africa has become so 
closely associated with the mother country, is probably better 
than it has ever been since the eighteenth century, but it will 
be almost entirely occupied with holding open military 
communications. The Frenchman has only to look at the 
land on either side of any railway to see that his essential 
food supply is secure. As in England, there has been 
Perilous delay in the modernisation and multiplication 
of aircraft. In France’s case this is due to the social and 
economic crisis through which she has just passed, and is 
still passing. Her memories of prosperity are at least 
Seven years old. Her Government suffers from chronic 
financial anxiety. Her investors are still without confidence. 

The date just given for the end of the tyranny of the trade 
unions may be questioned on one of two grounds—first, that 
the worst follies of the French trade unions were already 


GILLIE 
Paris, Aug. 29th 

past at the time mentioned ; alternatively, that the Govern- 
ment has still ground for fearing labour trouble. It may 
also be questioned whether the term “ tyranny of the trade 
unions ” is not too strong a word. Certainly the first four 
Front Populaire governments died each of them in turn from 
exhaustion caused by the attitude of organised labour. The 
outlook of the French working man during the last two years 
has shown strong resemblances to that of the French 
bourgeoisie after the war. “ Les riches paieront”’ is very like 
“le Boche paiera.”” Exert pressure blindly and what is due 
to you will fall into your lap. The bellicosity of the extreme 
Left with regard to Spain suggests the same blind faith in a 
“ strong attitude” as was held by the French Nationalists 
fifteen or sixteen years ago. Surprise is often expressed that 
the French trade unionist, who so passionately denounces 
Hitler, Mussolini and any Frenchman suspected of a liking 
for them, should have been so slow to understand France’s 
need for increased economic productivity in the interest of 
national defence. But the confusion of international and 
internal politics plays a part in this, for just as the French 
Nationalist used to confuse the Frenchman of the Left 
with his German opponent, so now the French workman 
confuses the French employer with foreign Fascists. If 
the 200 families are friends of Hitler, why work longer 
hours for them? It is noteworthy that there has been 
least difficulty in inducing the arsenal workmen to 
increase overtime. 


At all events the trade unions are now more and more upon 
the defensive ; their members are beginning to suspect the 
wisdom of leaders whose prestige was based on the insecure 
successes of 1936. The public no longer sympathises with 
strikers as it did so warmly two years ago. There is a growing 
impatience with the rigid application of the Forty-Hour Act, 
which the trade unions have turned into a fetish, because it is 
the first hours-limitation which has beer generally and 
rigorously enforced. In many parts of the country it is now 
the employers who have taken the offensive. 


It is in this situation that M. Daladiet, driven by the 
double anxiety of a still unsolved financial problem and an 
ever darker international horizon, has launched his attack 
on the forty-hour week in its present form. It may seem 
carping in view of the combined difficulty and urgency of 
the problem to criticise the way in which it was done. The 
Prime Minister’s broadcast speech sounded to the industrial 
workman like an impatient tirade against his class only. 
To the workers in the textile industry, which is employing 
them often for thirty hours a week only, M. Daladier’s 
demands sounded like a taunt. To those doing overtime 
in the industries serving national defence his suggestion 
that overtime should be paid on the average only 10 per 
cent. above normal rates sounded like an autocratic reduction 
of the week’s pay. That the earnings of capital have fallen 
as compared with 1914, while the gross earnings of labour 
are constant, is not the most compelling argument for a longer 
working day to a Socialist or Communist. 

M. Daladier is certainly right in considering that in the 
present crisis it is absurd for France’s energies to be hampered, 
and therefore her liberties endangered, by the rigid application 
of the Forty-Hour Act. But it was dangerous to make the 
enunciation of this new policy the instrument for compelling 
two Ministers to resign (even though their resignation may 
have been desirable) since it gave the speech a twist which 
adds greatly to the difficulties of the Socialists. Under 
M. Blum’s leadership they have been loyally trying to give 
the government as little trouble as possible, while the Com- 
munists ostentatiously attempted to draw them imto more 
revolutionary courses. M. Daladier’s position is all the 
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weaker because the urgency of the situatioa is partly du: 
to the failure of his government to grapple boldly with the 
country’s finances, as was generally expected of them when 
they took office. This in turn seems linked with failure 
to make full use of some of the ablest of his Ministers. 

The resort to legislative amendment of the Forty-Hour 
week act, with a short session of parliament for this purpose 
before the budget session, which was to have been called at 


re 


the earliest at the end of October, would inevitably involve a 
number of risks which the Government appears to have 
decided to avoid. In M. Daladier’s favour are the extreme 
seriousness of the international situatioa, his owa Courage 
and high reputation as an honest patriot, and the efforts 
that some of the best brains in France will make to prevent 
an attempt to solve one of her most urgent problems from 
defeating itself. 


MAN-POWER IN WAR 


By A MILITARY 


MONG the many bewildering aspects of modern 
warfare, the immense increase in the demand for 
man-power is probably, in spite of all that has been said 
and written about it, the least adequately appreciated. Two 
examp‘es may serve roughly to illustrate the growth of the 
demand. In the World War Germany, out of a total 
population of 70 million, mobilised 12 million men in all— 
of whom, it is true, not more than six million were actually 
in the field at the same time. In the present Far Eastern 
conflict, Japan, out of a total population of 100 or 130 millions 
(for, tomake the two cases comparable, we must include, if not 
Manchukuo, at least the two great colonies of Korea and 
Formosa, which contribute notably to the economic life of 
the home country even in normal times), has even in the 
present emergency not more than 1.§ million men with the 
colours, and in the opinion of most experts could not raise 
that figure to more than two millions at the outside without 
bringing about a most serious dislocation of its economic life. 


It is true that Japan’s agriculture and industry are both 
conspicuous for the high proportion of man-power employed 
in them, but against this she is carrying on her war against 
China under exceedingly favourable conditions, such as 
would certainly not obtain in a struggle between great 
European industrial Powers; for not only is she dealing 
with an enemy vastly inferior in material equipment, so 
that she can herself keep well below standard, but—much 
more important—she is completely immune from the dangers 
of air attacks and the strain produced by them on both 
man-power and industrial production. 


What are the factors responsible for this remarkable 
increase in the demand on man-power on the home front ? 
The requirements of A.R.P. obviously constitute one. The 
million volunteers called for by the authorities make a big 
‘figure, and even a million may not be enough. But vital 
and essential as A.R.P. are, their demand on the man-power 
of the country accounts after all for but a fraction of the 
whole. Even if we take into account both the actual A.R.P. 
(air wardens, fire brigades, decontamination squads u.s.w.) 
and the whole of active defence plus the industrial man- 
power making for their upkeep, we shall probably not exceed 
the figure of three million pairs of hands in all. I say 
“pairs of hands” intentionally, because it is in A.R.P., 
as in industrial and agricultural labour, that the possibility 
of substituting woman for man labour are greatest. In 
Germany, where this particular question of A.R.P. has 
been extensively studied and discussed of late, and where 
women are expected to take over even such essentially 
masculine tasks as the work on the fire brigades, it is hoped 
that eventually no less than 80 per cent. of passive pro- 
tection will be handed over to them. 


Even so, active defence both against bombing attacks and 
against attempts by parachutist commands upon vital 
factories, power plants, bridges, railway junctions and so 
forth will divert from service in the field several hundred 
thousand men whose military training should be of the 
highest standard. But the idea of subjecting the whole 
manhood of the country to a full year’s compulsory training 
in some form of air defence goes far beyond the mark, even 





CORRESPONDENT 


if the equipment and instructors needed for so vast an 
effort were, or ever could be, available. The actual result 
would be that a vast majority of the men would get a long 
and elaborate training which they would have no occasion 
to apply, while the women, on whom such a large proportion 
of the actual work would devolve, would have little or no 
preparation for it. 


Moreover, this concentration of attention upon national 
training for air defence tends both to ignore, and to obscure, 
the vital fact that by far the greater part of the prob!em lies 
not in A.R.P. but in the reorganisation of industria: production 
in time of war. It is the immense progress in the mechanisa- 
tion of armies since 1918, which by multiplying their demand 
for equipment and supplies of all kinds to such a degree that 
all States are equally at a loss how to provide for them 
adequately, is mainly responsible for the immense increase 
in the demand on man-power. Even with the rationalisation 
of factory work in all the leading industrial countries since 
1918 the proportion of eight men at home for every one in 
the field is universally accepted as a minimum, and con- 
siderably higher figures have been advanced. That means 
that an army of 500,000 men in the field would demand no 
fewer than 4,000,000 workers—and probably more—at home 
to supply their needs. Similarly the 3,000 planes aimed at 
by Great Britain would demand approximately 2,000,000 
hands for their manning, service, and replacement; an equal 
number of tanks would need approximately 1,500,000, and the 
navy a far greater figure. That means that the mere upkeep 
of sucha force, which can certainly not be considered excessive, 
would, together with air defence, occupy more than half the 
men and women of the country for war requirements alone, 
throwing the burden of their own support and of the general 
maintenance of the economic life of the country—including 
the production of the export goods indispensable to pay for 
the imports of vital raw materials and foodstuffs—on the other 
half, or less. 


The immense problem involved in such a complete re- 
organisation of the whole economic life of the country is 
manifestly not to be met by instituting conscription by a 
stroke of the pen. Indeed the very introduction of that 
word into the discussion is both inappropriate as well as 
confusing—inappropriate, because by inevitably evoking the 
notion of military service and discipline it tends to alienate 


numerous elements otherwise willing to take their reasonable’ 


share in the defence of their home and country: confusing 
because what is actually required is something fundamentally 
different and infinitely more complicated than what conscrip- 
tion has hitherto stood for. What is wanted is not the 
mobilisation of masses as masses, wrenched from their peace- 
time occupations and welded into homogeneous bodies 
by military discipline and training, but on the contrary, the 
most careful and detailed planning and distribution of the 
whole man-power available, so as to assure through the opti- 
mum use of every individual the maximum output of military 
supplies and armament together with the indispensable 
minimum output of the other requirements. 


That is no impossible achievement, gigantic as it s2ems. 
Since 1935 the German War Ministry has for its own purpose, 
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divided up the whole country into economic regions, under 
military inspection, grouping the factories according to their 
military importance into four categories and ascertaining, 
not only which of them could be switched over to armamient 
roduction in time of war, but, above all, which of the men 
working in them, from the director down to the last workman, 
was vitally indispensable for wartime production, what addi- 
tional labour would be required, and what part of the indus- 
trial population could be spared for actual service in the field. 

Into what detail such a survey would have to go is demon- 
strated by the difficulties experienced by both sides in the 
Spanish Civil War in keeping their motorised units and 


supply columns in working order, owing to the scarcity of 
skilled mechanics.” Time and again the Nationalist forces, 
despite the remarkably flexible organisation of their auto parcs, 
have found themselves incapable of action, because an inju- 
dicious disposal of their personnel had prevented the necessary 
repairs from being completed in time. The insufficient 
training of motor hands in the big repair shops, accustomed 
merely to change damaged parts, but incapable of undertaking 
serious repairs on their own account and under emergency 
conditions, has been equally striking and constitutes a yet 
further proof of the bewildering complexity of factors to be 
faced in any serious preparation for a modern war. 


HITLER’S REAL OBJECTIVE ? 


By A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 


T is often believed by those in England who doubt whether 
Hitler is quite so pacific as his apologists, and certain 
contributors to the correspondence columns of The Spectator, 
claim, that his immediate object of attack is Central and 
Eastern Europe, particularly Czechoslovakia. Some view 
this prospect with satisfaction, believing that this part of the 
world is a “‘natural sphere of influence,” and that Germany 
will be diverted thus from the British Empire.. Others fear 
that the result would be a European war. But Hitler himself 
in Mein Kampf propounds a rather different plan. His 
aim is expansion in Eastern Europe, but this aim can only 
be achieved by the destruction of France; Frankreich muss 
vernichtet werden are his words. When the real barrier 
to German hegemony is removed, the Reich can get down 
to the work of acquiring Raum und Boden in Eastern Europe, 
using the methods of the Teutonic Order from 1230 to 1410, 
of which Hitler has expressed so much admiration. Whether 
this would end by the defeat of Russia and the acquisition 
of the Ukraine or a modus vivendi with Russia which would 
enable Germany to concentrate on the rich prize of the 
British Empire, is an academic question, because this stage 
of German plans lies yet far in the future. The important 
point is that in Mein Kampf the first stage is revealed as the 
destruction of France, which is to be prepared by diplomatic 
isolation and by strategic encirclement. 

I am inclined to believe that the present European situation 
should be considered from this point of view. Three years 
ago France had four main lines of defence. These were 
(a) the demilitarised left bank of the Rhine ; (0) a free southern 
frontier and free communications with North Africa; (c) the 
alliance with Russia; (d) the support of Great Britain. The 
first was removed in March, 1936. The second is now gone. 
The Germans are well satisfied with their gun-emplacements 
on the Pyrenees and their air bases on the north coast of 
Spain, and Mussolini’s air base in Majorca can be used as well 
against Algiers as against Barcelona. The third and fourth 
remain. German policy is concerned now to destroy the 
France-Seviet pact and t0 weaxen the Angio-French entente 
by causing discord between London and Paris, Hitler and 
Mussolini taking it in turn to sow the seeds of this discord. 


The essential problem involved in the present Czechoslovak 
crisis is strategic. The strategic importance of Czechoslovakia 
1s enormous. The following considerations are perhaps the 
more important. The Czechoslovak army when fully mobilised 
has a strength of 14 million men. The Czechoslovak air 
force was estimated in the spring of 1937 by a German 
authority as 1,500 effective fighting and bombing planes ; 
since then aeroplane factories have not been idle. The 
Czechoslovak war industry is both absolutely greater and 
of a higher quality than the whole war industry of Italy. 
It has hitherto supplied the armed forces of the Little Entente 
and has exported also to other countries. Far from being con- 
centrated in Pilsen, as some credulous gentlemen in. England 
and France who take their information from German pro- 
paganda for abroad believe, it is based on factories distributed 


On the Lower Danube 


in the central and eastern parts of the country. Czechoslovak 
frontier fortifications are believed to be as good as the Ligne 
Maginot, and include the Austrian as well as the Bavarian, 
Silesian and Saxon frontiers. The Czechs themselves 
believe that 3,000,000 German troops would be needed to 
make an impression on them. 


However that may be, the power of the military machine of 
the Republic is of the greatest importance to Germany. 
Czechoslovakia is in this sense, as the Vélkischer Beobachter 
says, a dagger pointed at the heart of Germany. But its 
importance is greatly increased by the alliance with Russia. 
The Russian air-force can arrive within ten hours flying over 
Rumanian territory, and certainly, whatever propaganda 
directed from Warsaw and Berlin towards London may say of 
the decadence and decomposition of the Soviet army, the 
Reichswehr, and Hitler himself, have no illusions about its 
immense power. Apart from the Russian air-force, which 
nothing can stop, the Red Army itself could arrive after a few 
weeks, and there is good reason to believe that the Rumanians 
will not be so foolish as to try to prevent that, particularly as it 
is their duty, according to the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, to allow troops sent to fulfil obligations under 
Article XVI to pass through their territory. But if Czecho- 
slovakia could be induced to change her foreign policy 
and enter the German scheme of alliances, it would be im- 
possible for Russia to fulfil the terms of the Franco-Soviet 
treaty in case of an attack on France. So long as Czecho- 
slovakia remains true to her alliances, her own military power, 
and her strategic value as a connecting link with Soviet 
Russia, make a lightning stroke by Germany against France 
impossible. 


The present Czechoslovak crisis has very little to do 
with the Sudetendeutsch question. German spokesmen 
have on several occasions come to prominent Czech states- 
men and told them that if they would become the allies of 
Germany, they would hear no more of the Sudetendeutsch, 
as the Poies and italians heard no more of their German 
minorities as soon as they joined their foreign policies to 
those of Berlin. If the Czechoslovak Government would 
suppress all German critics of Hitler within its borders, 
suppress the Czechoslovak Communist Party, drastically 
curtail the powers and liberties of the Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats, break off its alliance with Russia and begin 
economic and military collaboration with Germany, Hitler 
would be satisfied. Until this is done, we shall continue 
to hear of the sufferings of the oppressed Sudetendeutsch, 
whatever the Czechoslovak government may do to help its 
citizens of all nationalities. 


Suppose that Czechoslovakia were “ neutralised.” The 
Franco-Soviet pact would then have no military value. 
The whole military power of Germany and Italy would 
then be used for a lightning attack on France. From the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine and the West coast, bombard- 
ments would be carried out with every kind of brutality 
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possible. The purpose would be to produce a rapid effect, 
the two economic systems of the invaders not being sufficiently 
strong to endure a long war. The armies would enter by 
Switzerland. If Hitler and Mussolini were prepared to 
set no limit to their destruction, and used gas, bacteria, 
incendiary bombs, every conceivable weapon they have, 
including those which have not yet been tried in Spain, 
their enormously superior man-power (I10,000,000 to 
40,000,000) might well have a decisive effect before British 
aid could be effective. 

This fits in with Hitler’s plans as laid down in Mem Kampf. 
Once France settled, he could proceed with his work in 
Eastern Europe with little fear from the West. There is 
one fundamental point of whose truth I am profoundly 
convinced, however much of my other remarks may be 
described as mere irrespomsivdie conjecture. [t is iat only 
the existence of an independent Czechoslovakia as a strategic 
factor in Europe prevents Hitler from attacking France 
immediately. This point does not seem to have been grasped in 
its simplicity by the British Press. To accept the “ Sudeten- 
deutsch question” as a real “problem” demanding a 
“ solution,” is simply to play into the hands of Hitler. To 
use our diplomatic influence to force the Czechs to surrender 


FROM SLUMS 
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an atom of their sovereignty is to help complete the encircle 
ment of France and so of England. There seem to be two 
alternatives. Either the Czechs will surrender, and th, 
consequences which I have described will follow. Qy the 
Czechs will resist, Hitler will invade Czechoslovakia and a 
European war will ensue. I am convinced that the Czechs wij 
resist unless British pressure is greatly increased in th 
interest of Berlin. 

There is, however, a third course. If Hitler believe, 
that Great Britain does not wish to see either the Frango. 
Soviet pact or . Czechoslovak independence destroyed, 
and will defend her friends, he will hold his hand apg 
peace will be saved until next spring. Clearly any delay 
obtainable without the sacrifice of vital interests is desirable 
Besides, a respite of some months may bring changes, anj 
time is against the dictators, If we can put off the Euro 
war three or four times, it may never occur at all. But if ye 
force the Czechs to surrender, France is terribly endangered, 
and if we allow Hitler to think that we will not defend th 
independence of Czechoslovakia, he may, if unable to coerce 
the Czechs, attack them, whereupon war will certainly become 
general. Both these disasters can be averted, but they can 
be averted only by British action. 


TO WHERE ? 


By DERRICK SINGTON 


HE Ancoats district of Manchester was one of the 
first fruits of the Industrial Revolution. Towards 

the end of the eighteenth century some of the earliest 
spinning mills in Lancashire were established there. Soon 
afterwards two canals were cut, giving Ancoats goods a 
water outlet to the hinterland of East Lancashire and York- 
shire. Other industries followed thick and fast. Spinning 
machinery began to be made; garment factories, chemical 
works, cotton-waste warehouses were set up. A cluster of 
labourers—many of them immigrant Irish in search of the 
relatively high wages—formed around the new factories and 
sweat-shops. When Engels walked through it in 1844 
Ancoats had become as bad a slum as any that one reads 
about or hears of in that century of appalling urban conditions. 


And now (though improved in conformity with the rising 
standard demanded by a series of excellent corporation 
by-laws) the majority of the houses in Ancoats have been 
condemned and are to be demolished. A large part of the 
inhabitants—about 60 per cent. judging from previous 
clearances in other Manchester districts—will have to be 
rehoused by the Corporation. Some will no doubt elect 
to occupy the 600 flats to be constructed on the site, and 
many of the remainder will have to take houses in the garden- 
city of Wythenshawe, beautifully laid out and planned on a 
scale of ten houses to the acre some six miles south-east 
of Manchester. 

There is an idyllic sound about all this and a comforting 
sense that thousands of people are to move from the dungeon- 
like slums to tolerable living conditions worthy of human 
beings. But this clearance—and indeed almost any slum 
clearance—is by no means so simple in its effects. For it 
is a major operation in the social body, and many vital 
connexions may be severed in the process. 


It is not only the question of increased distance from 
work which is of vital importance to a family of which the 
breadwinner is earning £2 to £2 10s. a week. It is certainly 
very far from a joke for a man who has to face a hard day’s 
manual work to have to bicycle for an hour or more through 
the snow in order to get to his employment. It is even 
more serious for him to have to spend an extra 8d. daily 
in *bus fares out of a wage already insufficient to feed his 
children above the malnutrition level. 


But there are other questions besides this one of distance 


from work. The very poor do not, any more than the tich, 
live only in their houses. A host of State amenities, of 
voluntarily formed social mstitutions, of philanthropically 
organised palliatives to poverty surround the low-paid 
industrial worker and often contribute a great deal to the 
happiness of himself and his family. Setthements and mission 
halls provide entertainments for the crippled and paralysed, 
and play centres for children. There are games and dances 
for young people at lads’ and girls’ clubs ; there are child- 
welfare clinics for advice about maternity and child 
upbringing, and mothers’ meetings run in connexion with the 
chapel or church. Ancoats is full of such institutions, 
the growth of years. Almost on his doorstep or just round 
the corner the Ancoats man, woman or child finds the means to 
enjoy leisure or to obtain assistance in case of illness. That 
these things should be easily accessible is absolutely essential 
to the poorly-paid worker, whose time, energy and money 
for leisure are all rigorously limited. 


Is the slum-dweller to be cut off or far removed from 
many of these things when he moves into his house in the 
new garden-city ? There is unfortunately evidence that in 
Manchester, in too many cases, he is. 


In any effort to mitigate hardships such as these accom- 
panying compulsory rehousing the results of an investigation 
at present being undertaken in Manchester promise to be of 
consideratis interest and service. A committee, financially 
supported by the Carnegie Trust, is carrying out a survey 
of unusually wide scope and detail: 450 families out of 
about 2,000 scheduled for clearance in Ancoats were selected, 
and by means of house-to-house visiting a very comprt- 
hensive questionnaire has been filled up for each family. 
The identical survey will be repeated when the families a 
scattered in their new quarters. 

All relevant economic facts, such as wages and individud 
contributions to household expenses, have been secured, 
and means of travelling to work or school and hours of work 
have been enquired into. , 

The social section of the questionnaire deals with th 
distance away of religious and recreational centres such 
churches, clubs, play centres and cinemas and with frequency 
of visits to them. A separate question is devoted to public 
house activities. Will the “ pubs ” on the new estates catet 
for the working man’s taste for shove-ha’penny or darts: 
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Will he have to walk an extra mile of an evening before he 
can get his accustomed game of cribbage? No minutiae 
of social life are too small to be examined. 

It may mean a great deal in the life of an ailing old widow 
that her married daughter lives three doors away and can 
pring in her dinner and help her with the cleaning, and so 
an enquiry into frequency of visits and of mutual service 
between relatives and neighbours in the slum houses forms 
an important part of the investigation. . 

The distance away from, and the use made of health 
facilities like hospitals, the panel doctor, the midwifz and 
the district nurse and, in relevant cases, of the Public 
Assistance Committee or U.A.B. office have all been exactly 
noted. Institutions like the Poor Man’s Lawyer and the 
pawnshop, that stand-by in the calculations of the very poor 
housewife, who would usually rather go there than “ trouble 
the neighbours,” are often lacking on new housing estates, 
and the Ancoats investigation should provide definite evidence 
of the effect of their absence (if they turn out to be absent) 
upon the lives of the displaced slum-dwellers. 

The furniture in each house has been carefully listed to 
discover how far the new flats or houses are adapted to 
existing articles of furniture, and details about the structure 


OR thirty-five years contributors to The Spectator—their 

names through that period have shed much accumulated 
lustre on its pages—have pcsted back their corrected proofs 
in printed envelopes addressed to “ Mr. R. A. Mackay, 
Printer of ‘ the Spectator.’”? They do it still, and long may 
Mr. Mackay be there to decipher the illegible, re-correct the 
ostensibly corrected and see to it that no “‘ judgement ”’ ever 
by mischance sheds its middle “e.” But his future service 
must needs be briefer than his past, for though Mr. Mackay 
is an institution (which is why this article needs no apology, 
and will get none) he is not a phenomenon, and it is fifty 
years this month since his association with the paper opened. 


Fifty years is a respectable proportion—five-elevenths to 
be precise—of The Spectator’s life, and in that half-century 
Mr. Mackay has seen the journal experience many changes, 
some for worse, some, it may be hoped, for better. He has 
become something of a connoisseur in editors, though they 
have been fewer than most papers suffer from in such a 
period. When he started work as a printer’s boyin 1888 the 
remarkable condominium of Meredith Townsend and R. H. 
Hutton was waning towards its sunset. After them came 
St. Loe Strachey and after Strachey Evelyn Wrench ; beyond 
that point the subject need not be pursued. Mr. Mackay 
has served them all and assessed them all, as conscious of 
their weaknesses as of their strength, but with a judgement 
always heavily weighted with benevolence. He would not 
have observed of them (as, surveying the succession, 
he well might) : 

Aetas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Vos nequiores, 


for he is not a Latinist, but if anyone else had penned the 
observation he would have seen to it that it was set in the 
proper italic type—for Roman quotations must not be set 
in Roman. 

It strains the imagination a little to visualise Mr. Mackay 
today as a printer’s boy, for Mr. Mackay today looks like 
nothing less. Of the stature of Zacchaeus, he manifests 
the virtues of the circle wherever possible. His head—un- 
thatched, and none the worse for that—is round, his face is 
round, his nose and mouth have caught a little of the infection, 
and to that should be added, if I may say so, a certain restrained 
totundity of corporation. In Heaven, according to Mr. 
Browning, is achieved the perfect round; there, therefore, 


MR. MACKAY 


By A COLLEAGUE 








and amenities of the houses, the extent of their maintenance 
by the landlords, and their advantages or disadvantages 
such as noises, draugats and dirt have been collected and 
will make interesting comparison with the new conditions. 

The cost of goods sold in the shops on the new housing 
estates is obviously of great importance to the displaced 
slum-dweller, and there is a good deal of evidence suggesting 
that prices are higher on them than in the old poor quarters. 
The Ancoats survey has ascertained from the majority of 
the housewives visited the quantities and prices of the goods 
they buy every week, so that the final results should make 
possible a statistical comparison between slum shopping 
costs and new estate prices. 

Finally fifty selected families, comprising children over 
nine years old, are to be medically examined before removal, 
and then again after they have lived for a period in their 
new houses or flats. 

The survey is as yet only half completed, and it is therefore 
too early for deductions and conclusions, but the full facts 
and figures, when they are published, should prove a very 
valuable pointer towards a more sympathetic aad intelligent 
carrying through of the big rehousing programm: which lies 
before the Government and th: municipalities. 





Mr. Mackay may pass from approximation to realisation. 
In Heaven he will meet many of his old Spectator colleagues, 
but by no means all, for by no means all have secured the 
passport—a certificate that when they cut their proofs they 
cut them clean. That is the sme qua non. As second best 
it is no doubt expedient to have lived a godly, righteous 
and sober life. But first things first. 


Printer’s boy, none the less, Mr. Mackay once was, and it 
was in that capacity that he first made contact with The 
Spectator’s joint editors. He went from the printers in 
Exeter Street, Strand (there is just a trace of past proximity 
to Exeter Hall in him today: but he assimilated only the 
best of it), to get copy from them, but found himself pre- 
cipitated into a tripartite theological controversy in which 
the editors and Canon MacColl, a constant contributor, 
were heavily engaged. At thirteen he was astonished at 
the heat theological argument could generate (tantaene 
animis coelestibus irae ?); to thirteen even the commonplace 
can seem surprising. 


A newspaper-office, even a weekly newspaper-office, in 
1888 was a different place from the office of today. The 
Spectator office, as Mr. Mackay remembers it when he 
knew it first, was (apart from theology) a house of quiet. 
It was in Wellington Street, Strand—a white house. As 
Mr. A. G. Gardiner, delicately shaping a shaft to set a barb 
to, once observed, ‘‘ there are many houses which are painted 
white, but the white of this house is more white than the 
whiteness of any other house. It is like a house dressed in 
a surplice—a house that stands in conscious rebuke of a 
naughty world, wearing the white paint of a blameless life.” 
There were no telephones in it—imagine a newspaper-office 
without a telephone—and no typewriters. In those days the 
solecism ‘‘ All MSS. must be typewritten”? had not been 
framed ; manuscripts were literally manu scripta, and since 
there were no typewriters, and in consequence no typists, the 
staff was exclusively male. There was not much of it— 
the two editors, the publisher, and an assistant and a boy. 
The editors had no secretary. They wrote all their own 
letters, Hutton with a steel pen, Townsend with a stylograph 
(he bequeathed a dozen or more of these to Mr. Mackay 
on his retirement) and addressed the envelopes. But they 
drew the line at licking either envelopes or stamps ; that was 
done by the publisher’s boy downstairs. 
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Locomotion has changed in fifty years like all things else. 
Townsend lived in Harley Street and Hutton at Twicken- 
ham. They reached, and quitted, the office by hansom-cab, 
and since their gratuities were on the generous side there 
were generally half-a-dozen hansoms waiting expectant 
outside the office at four o’clock, that being the comfortable 
hour at which the editors’ office-day concluded. Their 
successor, St. Loe Strachey, rode on horseback to the bottom 
of the steps below Waterloo Bridge, where a groom was 
waiting for his steed, and as often as not dashed into the 
office with the agonised cry ‘“‘ Mackay, Mackay, my proofs 
must have dropped out of my pocket as I came through 
the Row; get me another set quickly, for Heaven’s sake!” 
But both Hutton and Townsend did work at home, and the 
youthful Mackay was charged with collecting copy or corrected 
proofs from both. In either case it was a profitable errand, 
for Hutton usually thought it proper to supply the messenger 
with a solid meal, while the sixpence doled out to cover 
horse-bus fares to Townsend’s home could be pocketed, 
and the journey made as expeditiously on foot. 

But if the actual office staff was small the team of outside 
writers was considerable and distinguished. St. Loe Strachey 
was writing leaders long before he became proprietor and 
editor, and so was D. C. Lathbury, subsequently editor of 
the excellent but short-lived Pilot. Monypenny, Disraeli’s 
biographer, wrote less regularly. (Monypenny, by the way, 
nearly robbed the world of this article by robbing The Spectator 
of the subject of it; when he went to Johannesburg in 1903 
to edit the Star he proposed to take Mr. Mackay with him, 
and almost did. The chief reviewers were Dr. William 
Wallace, Mrs. Oliphant, Wilfrid Ward, Charles Whibley and 
Professor A. J. Church, and, venerable but vigorous survivor 
of that notable band, C. L. Graves, author inter multa aha 
of The Hawarden Horace. 
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A paper should not flatter itself that its domestic affgip, 
will interest its readers overmuch, though there has always 
been, and I hope will always be, a closer link between Writer 
and reader in the case of The Spectator than of most journals 
Mr. Mackay is not a writer, but writers consciously, ang 
readers unconsciously, are under a deep debt to him. Papers 
do not get printed by themselves, and when they are printed 
they can lack ordered symmetry or possess it. All that is in 
Mr. Mackay’s safe hands. His, too, is the anguish over the 
corrected proofs where the careless addition of a couple of 
words may mean resetting a dozen lines, set off by silen 
appreciation of the writer who so cuts a dozen that only one 
need be reset to make the join; these are technicalities, 
but they mean much in a printer’s life. But Mr. Mackay’s 
service to his paper is much more than technical. He has 
grown up in a great tradition, and he represents the best of 
the past in the office of today. A sentence in doubtful taste 
in some manuscript sent across for setting may have escaped 
the eyes that ought to have noticed it, but the odds are that 
a special proof will come back to the editor with a discreet 
question mark in the margin opposite the doubtful passage~ 
and in nine cases out of ten with ample reason. Mr. Mackay 
alone of the present staff of this journal bridges a wide gulf 
of years. He alone knows “ how Hutton and Townsend 
did it’? — Hutton and Townsend who used to sett 
solemnly down to chess while the proofs of their leaders 
were being corrected, suspending their strategy every 
now and then to scribble a front-page note. The tempt- 
tion to compare past with present to the detriment of the 
latter must often be strong, but he never yields to it, and 
if asked what editor in his experience wrote the worst 
copy he can be counted on to answer loyally, if mendaciously, 
“ Hutton.” 

H. W. i. 


THE THOUSAND PIPERS 


By MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 


HE playing of the bag-pipes has been a living art in the 
Scottish Highlands for centuries, and is very much 

alive today. In fact skill in piping is perhaps more wide- 
spread among the present generation than ever before, and 
many a glen or village where there would have been one 
piper fifty years ago now has its pipe band of half a dozen 
or more, with the proper complement of drums. As for 
the towns, and mighty Glasgow in particular, with its million 
inhabitants, they produce some of the finest piping to be 
heard anywhere, not even excepting the Highland regiments. 
The police of every Scottish city has its pipe band, as have 
the municipal employees and some of the big business firms. 
Once a year all these bands come together in Cowal and 
compete for the World Championship among the mountains 
and waters of Argyll. The date is at the end of August, 
and every evening for weeks before the wail of the music 
echoes off the hillsides when the young men come from 
their work among the sheep, or from cutting the oats in the 
little fields. They practised hard in our village, though without 
high hopes, for what could you expect out of a place that has 
only a few hundred inhabitants, even counting the “ Forestry 
men” employed by Government to plant our great bare 
hills with fir and spruce? But we are all the prouder of 
our pipers, and we think our band at least as smartly turned 
out as any, in their blue and green tartan kilts, with coats of the 
same, and their stockings diced white and blue. Neverthe- 
Jess, our hearts sink a little when we see them among the 
others on the ground—there is such a swing and swagger 
of tartans, such a proud twirling of staves as the pipe majors 
step out before the bands under the eyes of a vast crowd. 
So we tell each other that of course it was just for a joke that 
our boys entered, and that of course they won’t be the least 
bit disappointed, and anyhow will be far too nervous to do 
themselves justice. But we do not look at each other as we 





mutter these remarks, we just glare at the band that is 
performing at the moment, and angrily take note of its 
perfect unison and the clean sullen rhythm of its drums, 
Of course (we say) it has nothing in the world to do except 
pipe. Which, as the band in question happens to be com- 
posed of Glasgow policemen, we know to be a lie. 

All the livelong day the judges sit on their little platform, 
making notes. To the uninitiated it is a mystery how they keep 
their critical faculties while all the air throbs for hours with 
the sound of the drones. We see the blue and green tartans 
march on to the field. The multitude, strangely indifferent, 
take no more notice of them than of any other competitors. 
Perhaps even less, for the man at the loud-speaker at the 
back of the grand stand is making an announcement. 

“ Will the parents of Sandy MacPhee,” he roars, “ go 
the Secretary’s Office, where they will find their child ?” 

And ten minutes later we are informed that “ Sandy 
MacPhee is still breaking his heart in the Secretary’s Office.” 

We condemn the callousness of Mr. and Mrs. MacPhee, 
for which the only admissible excuse would be that they 
were entranced by the playing of our band. But by this time 
it has marched off. We make for the tea tent, and there try 
to distract our thoughts by speculation upon the adventures 
of the MacPhees. 

“Has his mother found him by now, do you suppose ?” 

“ She has,” says a stout lady, sitting opposite, consuming 
ham, “ and there he is, if you want to know.” She points 
to her offspring, whose cheeks are smeared with sufficient 
jam to cure a dozen broken hearts. 

We quit this domestic scene, and go back to the ground. 
The crowds on the surrounding slopes are now enormous. 
The great moment is come, the moment for the advance of 
the thousand pipers which people come from far parts of the 
Empire to see and hear. There must be many more than 4 
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thousand pipers present today. The loud-speaker is urging 
thecrowd to assist the police to make way for them. The people 
divide, and make a broad lane down the green hillside. 
Ar the head of it appears the leading band. Last year’s 
winners are drawn up on the ground to play them down. 
The music strikes up, and over the brow of the hill the 
torrent begins to flow, a river of fluttering tartans, the heavy 
black plumes of the great feather bonnets giving dignity 
to it all, the low sun glittering off the silver mountings of 
shoulder brooch and sporran. 

Down they come, band after band, the leaders drawn up 
on the far side of the ground before the last are streaming 
over the hill. The field is now encircled three deep by pipers. 
In a profound hush a line of drummers step out to give 
the “ Drummers Call.”” The long rattle of the kettle-drums 
rises, swells, and falls as into the furthest distance, steadied 
by the sombre beat of the great drums. 

Then, with a crash of sound that might be heard to the ends 
of the glens, every set of pipes breaks into the tune of “ Cock 
o the North.” As they play, the pipers close slowly into 
the arena. 



























FARMING 


By SIR RO 












E have been hearing a great deal lately about Egyptian 
politics, but we hear relatively littke—too littl— 
about the industrial development of the country. The 
development of Egypt is the development of agriculture. 
Industries are coming into being, but if the object of the 
Government is the welfare and contentment of the common 
man, then agriculture for a long time will be the chief concern 
of Egypt. 

The tourist is apt to think that the Nile valley is occupied 
oredominantly by small cultivators, who with their families 
seem to swarm over every acre of the land, but the tourist 
is wrong. About 10 per cent. of the landowners occupy 
about two-thirds of the land, and the farms of the larger 
ywners may extend to ten thousand acres. This division 
of the valley has its advantages and its drawbacks. The 
management of these large farms is generally admirable. 
Tractors on the smaller farms and steam-tackle on the larger 
are used to their utmost capacity. The latest information 
ftom the Research Stations on crops, soils and irrigation is 
put in practice, and fertilisers are used in quantities that 
would astonish a Lothian or Lincolnshire farmer. The 
supervision, costing and book-keeping are on factory lines, 
aid when one sees the results one wonders what British 
farming would be like today if the large landowners had 
become professional farmers and farmed their own estates. 
The profits on the best farmed Egyptian estates are good. 
One large farm, recently sold for £500,000, is understood 
to have returned its owner net profits ranging from {50,000 
up to £150,000 in the better years. 

























Large farming has the merit that it produces more per 
acre, per man and per unit of capital than peasant cultivation 
and this is an economic good. Also it demonstrates the 
dest methods, and the small cultivator learns to copy and 
(© improve his cultivation. The disadvantages of the large 
farming are social. Many of the great owners are absentees 
ind leave the farming to managers, so losing touch with 
tural life and with the hundreds, even thousands, of families 
who are dependent on them. Moreover, the land is limited 
but the population increases. Industries cannot yet absorb 
the rural surplus, holdings tend to become smaller and less 
sconomic, and the standard of living is kept so low that 
abourers will work for the equivalent of sixpence to nine- 
pence per day—much less than the Sudanese will accept 
‘or similar work. The Government is alive to the situation 
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And now the climax is past. The throbbing air falls still, 
except ‘for the voice of the restless crowd. The pipers 
resume the emotions of human beings, listening with anxious 
eager faces to the loud-speaker bellowing the awards. There 
stand our little group, unbearably pathetic. Over in that 
corner a band has suddenly gone mad, leaping, screaming, 
waving their bonnets. “Their Pipe Major is coming forward 
to receive the World Championship Shield. So with the 
next, and the next. Surely it is time we went home ? Funny, 
what tricks one’s ears can play, at the end of a tiring afternoon. 
The name that is being bawled sounds just like the name 
of our village. And that figure advancing across the trampied 
grass seems strangely familiar. It cannot be our Pipe Major ? 
They are handing him a trophy. 

Not, of course, the World Championship. But perhaps 
a step towards it, albeit a small one. We are in the 
mood to think so. We take the homeward road, as 
do the bearers of good tidings. As we speed by the 
loch-side we talk it all over. The youngest amongst 
us finds the mot juste, “I wish the Germans could have 
heard them.” 











EGYPT 


and schemes of iand settlement are in hand. There is stiil 
much land to be reclaimed in the Delta, the shallow lakes 
bordering the sea can be dyked, and there is said to be a 
convenient hollow in the western desert of hundreds of 
square miles that can be irrigated from the Nile. 

If the lot of the common man is to be improved, production 
must be increased, and there is plenty of scope for this 
Good soil and sunshine the Egyptian has always had, but 
until the British took the Nile in hand, seasonal or basin 
irrigation provided the water. The floods covered the land 
and receded, the crops were sown and harvested and the 
land lay dried and baked till the floods came again. Farming 
then was fairly simple but now that the big dams and barrages 
supply perennial water it becomes extremely complicated. 
To grow two or three crops in a year instead of one raises 
many problems—time of sowing, time to water, number of 
waterings, volume of each watering, effect of water table on 
root system, kinds, quantities and times of applying fertilisers, 
and al] these questions have to be answered several times a 
year for several crops. It is safe to say, I think, that a British 
farmer needs less knowledge to get the most out of his land 
than an Egyptian cultivator. Fortunately, the Munistry 
of Agriculture is a live Department and in the early days 
of British administration agricultural education and research 
got a prominent place. Cotton is of course the crop of 
Egypt. Its quality is the best in the world except Sea Island 
and its production per acre is greater than in any other 
cotton area. In some parts of Egypt 1,000 Ibs. of lint can be 
grown per acre whereas the average for the cotton lands 
of America is 170 Ibs. of an inferior product. So long as 
cotton is worth growing, Egypt will compete successfully 
with the rest of the world, and such success will be chiefly 
due to the research station at Giza and to the workers there, 
British and Egyptian. The plant breeders introduce new 
varieties, the soi!l-chemists and the botanists show how to 
treat them and the Seed Control Regulations of the Govern- 
ment make it possible to cover all Egypt in ten years with the 
progeny of one seed. 

All these efforts combine to offer the cultivator a larger 
output and a better living. To induce the majority to improve 
their methods is slow work but there is an active Government 
organisation which attends to it. Live stock offer great room 
for improvement, but perhaps the harmless 
gamoose, which draws the plough, gives a fair vield of vers 
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rich milk, and carries her child attendants to and from 
the berseem (clover) fields, is well suited to the type of 
agriculture of today. 

Sheep are milked and the curse of the East, the goat, is 
everywhere, and usually without visible means of support. 
When sheep and goats are milked for food there is something 
wrong with the agriculture of so rich a country as Egypt. 
The standard of living is too low. Sooner or later the land- 
workers will demand lower rents or higher wages or access 
to the land or all three together. 

Today there is a finely-organised Ministry of Agriculture 
partly staffed by British scientists whose names are well 
known at home and in the higher Administrative ranks 


— = 


by well-educated and active Egyptians who have the Welfare 
of their country at heart. All is set for progress under a highly 
respected Minister of Agriculture, yet the observer mys 
wonder why it is necessary to keep men with shotguns patrol. 
ling the crops night and day where there are no wild animals, 
On one farm of 800 acres 30 men with guns were adding to 
the overhead charges. And is it a good omen for progress 
that University students should have sufficient political 
power to compel the Government by Act of Parliament to 
lower the standard of examination of agricultural and other 
students ? 


The ploughs and the fields are ready, but are the oxen 
tamed ? 


CANTON EXPRESS 


By AN OCCASIONAL PASSENGER 


EFORE the present hostilities reached South China one 

travelled from Hong-kong to Canton either by day 

or night steamer, which took about seven to eight hours, or 

else by the twice daily expresses of the Kowloon-Canton 

Railway, which covered the ninety odd miles in three hours. 

There was also an air service, but that along with the night 
boats has been indefinitely suspended. 


The river route remains, of course, the most comfortable 
method, but it may take the whole day. The Japanese 
blockade has seriously restricted the coast traffic whose ten 
or twelve ships a week did much to keep clear the narrow 
navigable channel of the muddy Pearl River. Now with no 
such traffic the channel needs more water than ever, and 
anchoring to wait for the tide is a daily occurrence. 


For those, therefore, to whom time is of some importance 
there only remains the train. The track is bombed on an 
average about three times a week, so it is with some little 
sensation of martyrdom to the call of commerce that every 
Sunday night for the past two months I have boarded the 
Fei Lung (Flying Dragon) Express. 


The crowded train pulls out at six o’clock with the hope, 
seldom realised, of arriving in Canton at nine. The first 
thirty miles through the British New Territories are easy, and 
by seven we are across the border and taking on Chinese sol- 
diers at Sum Chun. The roofless shell beside the track is all 
that remains of the huge gambling house built with such high 
hopes three years ago, before Chan Chai Tong retired and the 
New Life Movement penetrated Kwangtung. 


A babble of questions and laughter at the end of the car is 
intimation that Colonel Foley has come aboard. He is an 
Australian employee of the railway company attired in the 
uniform of the Chinese forces, and is responsible for this 
section of the track. In pursuance of his duties he will 
accompany us to Cheung Muk Tau and then return to Shek 
Lung on the down train which leaves Canton five minutes 
before we leave Kowloon. According to the Colonel it has 
been a pretty average day—one raid which damaged about 
thirty yards of track at Ping Fu, fifteen miles on. That was 
at three p.m., and he has no doubt we shall find everything 
fixed by the time we get there. And so we do, slowly and 
with much bumping we cross the hastily repaired section, and 
then speed up again. The railway authorities have done 
marvellous work during these last seven months, and deserve 
all praise for their maintenance of a schedule in face of the 
greatest difficulties. 

Cheung Muk Tau, the halfway point, is reached at eight, 
and we estimate that with luck ten o’clock should see us in 
Canton. That, however, must remain speculative until the 
arrival of the down train, and with a patience born of practice 
we contemplate the milling mass on the platform till fifteen 
minutes later we are on our way. About the same time there 





is put in front of us the steak we ordered nearly an hour preyj- 
ously, calculating nicely the length of time it would take for 
the steward to fight his way up and down the cars which 
separate us from the kitchen. While travelling that distance 
the steak has cooled down a bit, but as compensation the beer 
has warmed up, and with this nicely-balanced repast we occupy 
ourselves until the dimming of lights and closing of shutters 
warn us of the approach of Shek Lung and its vital and vul- 
nerable bridges. 


Shek Lung means little to my companions, but it has 
memories for me. Here, for the first time in my life I enjoyed 
the sensation of being bombed from the air. It happened 
last September. We had crossed the bridge and were almost 
alongside the platform when two aeroplanes appeared out of 
the quick-falling dusk. The train jarred to a standstill, and 
the passengers fled for shelter to the ditches and paddy-fields, 
I counted myself lucky in finding a low bank behind which I 
hurled myself spread-eagled, clutching the wrist of the man 
next me in a quite involuntary gesture. The planes dived 
twice, I think, dropping something each time but failed to 
hit either the lines or the station. In fact, they did no real 
damage at all, for all the passengers had taken cover on the 
north side of the railway, and we saw later from the train four 
craters in the bit of water meadow on the south side. It was 
all over in five minutes, but we must have lain another quarter 
of an hour before the whistles and shouts from the train crew 
summoned us to return. 


By this time it was quite dark and as I rose I addressed some 
remark to my neighbour whose shady and unquivering arm I 
had grasped in the first few panicking seconds. No response 
and no movement. I touched him and something in his 
rigidity made me strike a match. A fattish fairly prosperous 
shopkeeper I should guess, but he had forgotten the warning 
against looking up at hostile aircraft and now there was a huge 
hole where once his left eye had been. It had happened during 
the morning raid I imagined, so he had lain there a good ten 
hours. I was glad to see the lights of Hong-kong that night 
when we eventually arrived just before midnight. 


These reflections and the filling in of a Customs and Pass- 
port form eighteen inches in length occupy me until a stirring 
in the car announces that we are running through the suburb 
of Tungshan. An uneventful journey, we are alongside the 
platform of Tai Sha Tau station at 10.15, and prepare to face 
the greater hazards of the drive to Shameen, the British and 
French concession. Drivers in Canton use their lights for 
about five seconds a mile, but to compensate they do not press 
their electric horns, they switch them on. To anyone with 
delicate nerves the three miles by car is infinitely more wearing 
than the ninety miles by rail. 


(This article was written before the recent intensification of 
air attacks on Canton.) 
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HEALTH INSURANCE FOR AUSTRALIA 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


AusTRALIA has just taken a great stride forward in social 
security. Hitherto the Commonwealth has been without 
National Health Insurance, although invalid and old-age 
pensions (non-contributory) go back to 1908, the year of the 
Asquith Act in Great Britain. This surpiising defect in the 
economy of a country which forty years ago was advanced 
in social legislation, is now made good by the National Health 
and Pensions Act coming into force on January Ist, 1939. 
Worked out with the expert assistance of Sir Walter Kinnear, 
until recently head of the Insurance division of the Ministry 
of Health in Whitehall, the measure is believed by the Com- 
monwealth Government to comprise a scale of benefits hardly 
equalled in any other country. It fulfils a pre-election pledge 
of the Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, and is welcomed 
almost everywhere as embodying the general will. New 
Zealand is about to follow; the Savage Government is 
committed to a Social Security Bill far more expansive than 
the Australian. 

The Commonwealth scheme of insurance is designed to 
cover all employees earning up to £7 a week. This limit, 
however, does not apply to manual workers, though relatively 
few of them, even on the Australian wages standard, have 
incomes exceeding £365 a year. Of the other exceptions 
(later to be regularised) the most important are those employed 
persons who are already subject to superannuation and 
kindred schemes under some form of Government guarantee. 
The large body of self-employed whose incomes come within 
the limit—small farmers, shopkeepers and so forth—are to be 
dealt with, if possible, later. 

The plan, of course, is compulsory, and its mechanism 
follows the British model. The insured person will have his 
stamp-card, for which the employer will be responsible, since 
he is empowered to deduct the value of the stamp from wages. 
The Act is to be operated entirely through approved societies. 
Australia, like England, contains many well-established benefit 
societies, but only in rare instances have the trade unions 
built up sick-benefit services. The unions will now enter 
the field. Approved societies must have a minimum member- 
ship of 2,000, and each is required to form a separate section 
for the purposes of the Act. One noteworthy condition is 
that insurance societies and companies carrying on business 
for profit are excluded from the definition of approved 
societies. The administrative authority is a Commission of 


three members, presided over by Mr. J. B. Brigden, the’ 


Tasmanian economist. 

The insured citizen will be entitled to the fullest possible 
medical attention through life. The principal benefits are : 
Sickness—men 20s. a week, women 15s. for six months ; 
Disablement—men 15s., women 12s. 6d., which may con- 
tinue until the pension age. Juveniles between 14 and 16 
are also included, to the extent of 5s. a week sick benefit. 
Married minors to receive the same as adults; unmarried 
Minors, 12s. 6d. and 10s. The sex differentiation, regular in 
scale throughout, is defended on the ground that in the long 
tun the benefits will prove rather more favourable to women. 
Periods of free insurance are clearly defined. The weekly 
contribution is suspended during sickness and is fully credited. 
Insured mothers are excused for a fortnight before and four 
Weeks after confinement. 

The scale of contributions affords an illuminating compari- 
son with that of Great Britain. In all cases employer and 
employed contribute equally. Men will pay 1s. 6d. weekly, 
women Is., juveniles 4d. At the end of five years there is to 
be an increase of 3d. a week from both parties in respect of 
all adults and five years later a further increase of 3d. for men 
only. With the doctors there has been the inevitable sharp 
debate on remuneration and conditions. A capitation fee of 
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IIs. per annum has been provisionally agreed upon, and a 
Royal Commission is to review the whole question. Medical 
attendance for the scattered people of the Outback involves, 
of course, very great difficulties. The flying doctor service 
will be developed. 

Pensions begin at 60 for women (15s.), at 65 for men (203.). 
Should a woman wish to raise her pension to the men’s level, 
she may do so by a special weekly contribution of 6d. A 
woman may on marriage continue her insurance for the pen- 
sion at the rate of Is. a week. Widows receive 15s. a week 
until death or remarriage, with 3s. 6d. for each dependent 
child. 

The widows’ pensions of 12s. 6d. a week and the allowances 
for orphans and dependent children are new in Australia, and 
the Government rightly regards them as a most important part 
of the plan. The sole qualification is that the husband shall 
have been insured at death, have been fully in order for two 
years, and have paid an average of 26 weeks during the pre- 
ceding three years. All children dependent upon an insured 
person are provided for at 3s. 6d. a week. Orphans 7s. 6d. 
to the age of 15. 

The Treasury’s contribution comes under three heads: 
(1) £100,000 annually for the administration of Health 
Insurance : (2) 10s. per insured person to meet the liabilities 
for health benefits: (3) for Pensions £1,009,099 per annum 
for five years, rising thereafter by £500,099 per annum until 
(by 1961) the yearly grant is stabilised at £10,009,099. 

To the criticism that a fund so large must be a heavy charge 
upon a nation still under 7,090,009, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Casey, has a convincing reply. He points 
out that the steadily rising cost of the existing invalid and old- 
age pension compels the adoption of a contributory schem:. 
Rather more than 300,009 are now in receipt of pensions (19s. 
p2r week) at a cost to the Treasury of £16,090,009 per annum. 
If this system were continued Australia within 40 years would 
be paying over £30,090,000, whereas it is a reasonable guess 
that the net annual cost of the completed schem:>, with its great 
social benefit, should not be greatly in excess of thatfigure. At 
the start, it is estimated, the number of insurable p2rsons should 
be about 1,850,009. With dependants, this mzans a total of 
3,600,009 coming within the range of the benefits—roughly, 
52 per cent. of the population. 

There is no need to stress the point that in relation to 
national insurance population figures are of exceeding interest. 
In 50 years the Australian death-rate has fallen from 35.5 to 16.4. 
The birth-rate is now 9 per thousand. The vitality of the 
people continues to rise, but as in all other modern countries 
the community becomes steadily more middle-aged and 
elderly. There are today in Australia 590,090 people over 60— 
men 210,000, women 380,009. This striking disparity will 
not decrease. By 1977 the country may have more than 
1} millions over 60, the women numbering 850,000. The 
population, it is estimated, may increase slowly for forty years 
and then enter upon a progressive decline. In working out 
these probabilities the actuaries could not take account of 
immigration: there are no data. During the past quarter 
of a century the public provision in Britain for the unemployed 
and the aged has been a large although never calculable 
element in the fall of emigration. The new social security 
‘policy of Australia brings a new factor into migration policy, 
that subject of unending and anxious debate in Greater Britain. 
Once again (in the House of Lords particularly and in the 
West End of London) the White Australia basis is being 
questioned or assailed, but the principle is upheld by 90 or 
95 per cent. of the Australian people. And yet anyone who 
sees the island continent with a declining population by 1970 
is living in a world of dreams, 
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rich milk, and carries her child attendants to and from 
the berseem (clover) fields, is well suited to the type of 
agriculture of today. : 

Sheep are milked and the curse of the East, the goat, is 
everywhere, and usually without visible means of support. 
When sheep and goats are milked for food there is something 
wrong with the agriculture of so rich a country as Egypt. 
The standard of living is too low. Sooner or later the land- 
workers will demand lower rents or higher wages or access 
to the land or all three together. 

Today there is a finely-organised Ministry of Agriculture 
partly staffed by British scientists whose names are well 
known at home and in the higher Administrative ranks 


by well-educated and active Egyptians who have the welfare 
of their country at heart. All is set for progress under a highly 
respected Minister of Agriculture, yet the observer must 
wonder why it is necessary to keep men with shotguns patrol- 
ling the crops night and day where there are no wild animals, 


On one farm of 800 acres 30 men with guns were adding to’ 


the overhead charges. And is it a good omen for progress 
that University students should have sufficient political 
power to compel the Government by Act of Parliament to 
lower the standard of examination of agricultural and other 
students ? 


tamed ? 


CANTON EXPRESS 


By AN OCCASIONAL PASSENGER 


EFORE the present hostilities reached South China one 

travelled from Hong-kong to Canton either by day 

or night steamer, which took about seven to eight hours, or 

else by the twice daily expresses of the Kowloon-Canton 

Railway, which covered the ninety odd miles in three hours. 

There was also an air service, but that along with the night 
boats has been indefinitely suspended. 


The river route remains, of course, the most comfortable 
method, but it may take the whole day. The Japanese 
blockade has seriously restricted the coast traffic whose ten 
or twelve ships a week did much to keep clear the narrow 
navigable channel of the muddy Pearl River. Now with no 
such traffic the channel needs more water than ever, and 
anchoring to wait for the tide is a daily occurrence. 


For those, therefore, to whom time is of some importance 
there only remains the train. The track is bombed on an 
average about three times a week, so it is with some little 
sensation of martyrdom to the call of commerce that every 
Sunday night for the past two months I have boarded the 
Fei Lung (Flying Dragon) Express. 


The crowded train pulls out at six o’clock with the hope, 
seldom realised, of arriving in Canton at nine. The first 
thirty miles through the British New Territories are easy, and 
by seven we are across the border and taking on Chinese sol- 
diers at Sum Chun. The roofless shell beside the track is all 
that remains of the huge gambling house built with such high 
hopes three years ago, before Chan Chai Tong retired and the 
New Life Movement penetrated Kwangtung. 


A babble of questions and laughter at the end of the car is 
intimation that Colonel Foley has come aboard. He is an 
Australian employee of the railway company attired in the 
uniform of the Chinese forces, and is responsible for this 
section of the track. In pursuance of his duties he will 
accompany us to Cheung Muk Tau and then return to Shek 
Lung on the down train which leaves Canton five minutes 
before we leave Kowloon. According to the Colonel it has 
been a pretty average day—one raid which damaged about 
thirty yards of track at Ping Fu, fifteen miles on. That was 
at three p.m., and he has no doubt we shall find everything 
fixed by the time we get there. And so we do, slowly and 
with much bumping we cross the hastily repaired section, and 
then speed up again. The railway authorities have done 
marvellous work during these last seven months, and deserve 
all praise for their maintenance of a schedule in face of the 
greatest difficulties. 


Cheung Muk Tau, the halfway point, is reached at eight, 
and we estimate that with luck ten o’clock should see us in 
Canton. That, however,*must remain speculative until the 
arrival of the down train, and with a patience born of practice 
we contemplate the milling mass on the platform till fifteen 
minutes later we are on our way.’ About the same time there 


is put in front of us the steak we ordered nearly an hour previ- 
ously, calculating nicely the length of time it would take for 
the steward to fight his way up and down the cars which 
separate us from the kitchen. While travelling that distance 
the steak has cooled down a bit, but as compensation the beer 
has warmed up, and with this nicely-balanced repast we occupy 
ourselves until the dimming of lights and closing of shutters 


warn us of-the approach of Shek Lung and its vital and vul- 


nerable bridges. 


Shek Lung means little to my companions, but it has 
memories for me. Here, for the first time in my life I enjoyed 
the sensation of being bombed from the air. It happened 
last September. We had crossed the bridge and were almost 
alongside the platform when two aeroplanes appeared out of 
the quick-falling dusk. The train jarred to a standstill, and 
the passengers fled for shelter to the ditches and paddy-fields. 
I counted myself lucky in finding a low bank behind which I 
hurled myself spread-eagled, clutching the wrist of the man 
next me in a quite involuntary gesture. The planes dived 
twice, I think, dropping something each time but failed to 
hit either the lines or the station. In fact, they did no real 
damage at all, for all the passengers had taken cover on the 
north side of the railway, and we saw later from the train four 
craters in the bit of water meadow on the south side. It was 
all over in five minutes, but we must have lain another quarter 
of an hour before the whistles and shouts from the train crew 
summoned us to return. 


By this time it was quite dark and as I rose I addressed some 
remark to my neighbour whose shady and unquivering arm I 
had grasped in the first few panicking seconds. No response 
and no movement. I touched him and something in his 
rigidity made me strike a match. A fattish fairly prosperous 
shopkeeper I should guess, but he had forgotten the warning 
against looking up at hostile aircraft and now there was a huge 
hole where once his left eye had been. It had happened during 
the morning raid I imagined, so he had lain there a good ten 
hours. I was glad to see the lights of Hong-kong that night 
when we eventually arrived just before midnight. 


These reflections and the filling in of a Customs and Pass- 


port form eighteen inches in length occupy me until a stirring 
in the car announces that we are running through the suburb 
of Tungshan. 


French concession. Drivers in Canton use their lights for 
about five seconds a mile, but to compensate they do not press 
their electric horns, they switch them on. To anyone with 
delicate nerves the three miles by car is infinitely more wearing 
than the-ninety miles by rail. 


(This article was written before the recent intensification of 


air attacks on Canton.) © 


initia: nila ata 


The ploughs and the fields are ready, but are the oxen 





An uneventful journey, we are alongside the 
platform of Tai Sha Tau station at 10.15, and prepare to face 
the greater hazards of the drive to Shameen, the British and: 
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Commonwealth and Foreign 





HEALTH INSURANCE FOR AUSTRALIA 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


AUSTRALIA has just taken a great stride forward in social 
security. Hitherto the Commonwealth has been without 
National. Health Insurance, although invalid and old-age 
pensions (non-contributory) go back to 1908, the year of the 
Asquith Act in Great Britain. This surprising defect in the 
economy of a country which forty years ago was advanced 
in social legislation, is now made good by the National Health 
and Pensions Act coming into force on January Ist, 1939. 
Worked out with the expert assistance of Sir Walter Kinnear, 
until recently head of the Insurance division of the Ministry 
of Health in Whitehall, the measure is believed by the Com- 
monwealth Government to comprise a scale of benefits hardly 
equalled in any other country. It fulfils a pre-election pledge 
of the Federal Prime Minister, Mr. Lyons, and is welcomed 
almost everywhere as embodying the general will. New 
Zealand is about to follow; the Savage Government is 
committed to a Social Security Bill far more expansive than 
the Australian. 

The Commonwealth scheme of insurance is designed to 
cover all employees earning up to £7 a week. This limit, 
however, does not apply to manual workers, though relatively 
few of them, even on the Australian wages standard, have 
incomes exceeding £365 a year. Of the other exceptions 
(later to be regularised) the most important are those employed 
persons who are already subject to superannuation and 
kindred schemes under some form of Government guarantee. 
The large body of self-employed whose incomes come within 
the limit—small farmers, shopkeepers and so forth—are to be 
dealt with, if possible, later. 

The plan, of course, is compulsory, and its mechanism 
follows the British model. The insured person will have his 
stamp-card, for which the employer will be responsible, since 
he is empowered to deduct the value of the stamp from wages. 
The Act is to be operated entirely through approved societies. 
Australia, like England, contains many well-established benefit 
societies, but only in rare instances have the trade unions 
built up sick-benefit services. The unions will now enter 
the field. Approved societies must have a minimum member- 
ship of 2,000, and each is required to form a separate section 
for the purposes of the Act. One noteworthy condition is 
that insurance societies and companies carrying on business 
for profit are excluded from the definition of approved 
societies. The administrative authority is a Commission of 


three members, presided over by Mr. J. B. Brigden, the 
Tasmanian economist. 


The insured citizen will be entitled to the fullest possible 
medical attention through life. The principal benefits are : 
Sickness—men 20s. a week, women I§s. for six months ; 
Disablement—men 15s., women 12s. 6d., which may con- 
tinue until the pension age. Juveniles between 14 and 16 
are also included, to the extent of 5s. a week sick benefit. 
Married minors to receive the same as adults; unmarried 
minors, 12s. 6d. and 10s. The sex differentiation, regular in 
scale throughout, is defended on the ground that in the long 
run the benefits will prove rather more favourable to women. 
Periods of free insurance are clearly defined. The weekly 
contribution is suspended during sickness and is fully credited. 
Insured mothers are excused for a fortnight before and four 
weeks after confinement. 

The scale of contributions affords an illuminating compari- 
son with that of Great Britain. In all cases employer and 
employed contribute equally. Men will pay 1s. 6d. weekly, 
women Is., juveniles 4d. At the end of five years there is to 
be an increase of 3d. a week from both parties in respect of 
all adults and five years later a further increase of 3d. for men 
only. With the doctors there has been the inevitable sharp 
debate on remuneration and conditions. A capitation fee of 





Canberra, August 


IIs. per annum has been provisionally agreed upon, and a 
Royal Commission is to review the whole question. Medical 
attendance for the scattered people of the Outback involves, 
of course, very great difficulties. The flying doctor service 
will be developed. 

Pensions begin at 60 for women (15s.), at 65 for men (203.). 
Should a woman wish to raise her pension to the men’s level, 
she may do so by a special weekly contribution of 6d. A 
woman may on marriage continue her insurance for the pen- 
sion at the rate of Is. a week. Widows receive 15s. a week 
until death or remarriage, with 3s. 6d. for each dependent 
child. 

The widows’ pensions of 12s. 6d. a week and the allowances 
for orphans and dependent children are new in Australia, and 
the Government rightly regards them as a most important part 
of the plan. The sole qualification is that the husband ‘shall 
have been insured at death, have been fully in order for two 
years, and have paid an average of 26 weeks during the pre- 
ceding three years. All children dependent upon an insured 
person are provided for at 3s. 6d. a week. Orphans 7s. 6d. 
to the age of 15. 

The Treasury’s contribution comes under three heads : 
(1) £100,000 annually for the administration of Health 
Insurance : (2) 10s. per insured person to meet the liabilities 
for health benefits: (3) for Pensions £1,009,000 per annum 
for five years, rising thereafter by £500,099 per annum until 
(by 1961) the yearly grant is stabilised at £10,009,099. 

To the criticism that a fund so large must be a heavy charge 
upon a nation still under 7,090,009, the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Casey, has a convincing reply. He points 
out that the steadily rising cost of the existing invalid and old- 
age pension compels the adoption of a contributory schemz. 
Rather more than 300,000 are now in receipt of pensions (19s. 
p2r week) at a cost to the Treasury of £16,000,009 per annum. 
If this system were continued Australia within 40 years would 
be paying over £30,000,000, whereas it is a reasonable guess 
that the net annual cost of the completed schem2, with its great 
social benefit, should not be greatly in excess of thatfigure. At 
the start, it is estimated, the number of insurable persons should 
be about 1,850,009. With dependants, this mzans a total of 
3,600,000 coming within the range of the benefits—roughly, 
§2 per cent. of the population. 

There is no need to stress the point that in relation to 
national insurance population figures are of exceeding interest. 
In 50 years the Australian death-rate has fallen from 35.5 to 16.4. 
The birth-rate is now 9 per thousand. The vitality of the 


-people continues to rise, but as in all other modern countries 


the community becomes steadily more middle-aged and 
elderly. There are today in Australia $90,090 people over 60— 
men 210,000, women 380,000. This striking disparity will 
not decrease. By 1977 the country may have more than 
1} millions over 60, the women numbering 850,009. The 
population, it is estimated, may increase slowly for forty years 
and then enter upon a progressive decline. In working out 
these probabilities the actuaries could not take account of 
immigration: there are no data. During the past quarter 
of a century the public provision in Britain for the unemployed 
and the aged has been a large although never calculable 
element in the fall of emigration. The new social security 


‘policy of Australia brings a new factor into migration policy, 


that subject of unending and anxious debate in Greater Britain. 
Once again (in the House of Lords particularly and in the 
West End of London) the White Australia basis is being 
questioned or assailed, but the principlé is upheld by 90 or 
95 per cent. of the Australian people. And yet anyone who 
sees the island continent with a declining ae by 1970 
is living in a world of dreams, 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE MUSIC HALL 
Old Iron, Old Wine 


You don’t admire the English music-hall. You enjoy it. It 
doesn’t worry about uplift or catharsis : its purpose is to amuse. 
There are ninety nine reasons why no one should patronise it 
any more. And people still do patronise it. 

Nowhere else but in England does the music-hall, as we 
know it, flourish. It differs from the French ‘‘ music-hall,” 
from the American “‘ burlesque,’”? which rely greatly upon 
nokedness. The English music-hall is vulgar; it revels in 
cvankenness, adultery, visits to Southend—the simple pleasures 
cf the poor, not of the voyeur. It cares little for strip-tease. 
The stewed, the rude, the crude, but never the nude. 

Tt is English: it is urban. You can’t imagine it in a village 
hall. It doesn’t really belong in the West End.- You find the 
real thing not in St. Martin’s Lane, not near Oxford Circus, 
but in High Street, Poplar, in Mare Street; Hackney, on 
Islington Green. The music-hall is popular, vulgar. 

Finsbury Park Empire and Collins’s, Islington Green, gave 
me a pleasing contrast this week. Seats and show are better 
upholstered at Finsbury Park. But you have more fun at “‘ the 
little church on the Green.” Fats Waller, vast negro syncopated 
pianist, is the Empire magnet. I saw him last at the Apollo 
in Harlem, and the sight of him again brought back the atmo- 
sphere of that place; its stench of gum and sweat, the frenzied 
gruntings of its audience as Fats ‘“‘ got hot.” But I felt that 
it was here in North London that Waller really belonged. 
He becomes, after a mere month in London, ‘a-part of the 
English music-hall, whose powers of assimilation shame the 
ostrich. 

Waller stands out a mile from other. syncopated pianists. 
He played in. New York with a band combination. Sometimes 
here he would be accompanied by the theatre orchestra—after 
a polite “‘ Take it away, professor ”’ or “‘ Turn it loose ”’ to the 
conductor. As a soloist he is more effective. His sense of 
rhythm is immense and he sees to it that his stuff shall be 
animal, savage, “‘ jungular,” as negro music should be. Waller’s 
act is supported—buttressed—by that of three enormous 
negresses, the Peters Sisters (total weight, I believe, 65 stone). 
They sing well, but I couldn’t help feeling that their size was 
their main asset. Personal misfortunes receive no sympathy on 
our halls: they receive applause. 

The Empire was a trifle Monday-nightish. Not too good a 
house. Collins’s was different. At nine, ten minutes after we 
should have begun, there were still great queues, buying song- 
albums and pea-nuts. The curtain rose at 9.20, half an hour late. 
Here again were fat women, singing, rather seriously, a strange 
song, “‘ Keep Fit, Keep Fit For England.” They went down 
well. The parishioners of “the little church on the Green” lap 
up patriotic songs, and, like John Ruskin, they cannot resist 
martial music. 

But it was not these things that had brought the queues. 
It was little old Harry Champion, who was a star of the halls 
forty years back. When Champion. came on, he was given 
something like a greeting. 

He sang us “ Father’s Name Was. Brown,” ‘“ We Don’t 
*Ave a Beano Ev’ry Day” (about Mrs. McIntyre at Southend : 
she set her bustle on fire sliding down the helter-skelter without 
a mat),and he sang us . . . “ Any Old Iron.” He went on for 
a long time (his songs are not short), but, though we screamed 
for “‘’Enery the Eighth” and ‘‘ The End of Me Old Cigar ” 
and ‘‘ Robin Redbreast,” it was simply too late. He gave a 
little dance and went. The tears ran down his cheeks. 

Champion and Waller have both been recently in the West 
End, but they belong farther out. Both go to make up our 
music-hall system. Every house the country over has its own 
peculiarities. Finsbury Park cares for novelties, while Collins’s 


doesn’t mind how old they are. But if it loves the old, it hates. 


the bad, and I have heard the genuine bird only in Islington, 
Five years back we all thought that the talkies had killed 
the music-hall. But the halls have stood well up to the 
competition. The standard of minor acts has, I think, 
improved: the tap-dancer knows that he must compete not 
only with other dancers on the halls but also with Fred Astaire. 
And the Harry Champions know that no one can compete 
with them, JoHN Crow, 


‘THE CINEMA 
‘Three Menanda Girl.” Atthe Gaumont.——“ The Adventures 
of Marco Polo” and “ Dawn of Iran,.”’ At the Odeon 

EvEN the most ardent devotees of the Marx Brothers might weil 
be forgiven for drawing the line at their superficial counterparts, 
the Brothers Ritz. The former, for all their lunatic fantasy, 
never divorce themselves from the humanities, whereas the 
latter, ferociously unbending in their joviality, seem to take 
especial pains to avoid the likeness of mortals. Their humour 
is cruel, it spares neither person nor ideal, and it strikes out 
from the screen with the venomous crudity of a gaudily- 
coloured snake. Yet their talent—both several and combined— 
is unquestionable, and it may be beyond the issue to criticize 
their use of it, particularly as their public acclaims them with 
such hysterical, if masochistic, glee. 

At any rate, Three Men and a Girl, despite the drab un- 
originality of its plot and the feeble performances of its other 
characters, is, thanks to the unholy trio, a film worth attention. 
The chicaneries of the sponsored radio operators and the 
vicissitudes of outside broadcasts form a sufficient basis for the 
Ritz Brothers to pillory the impoverished squatters of Kentucky, 
and to raise a whole phantasmagoria of nightmares in a parody 
of Snow White. Indeed, they parody everything and every- 
one, without any sympathy, but rather with the dispassionate 
enthusiasm of professional executioners. It is interesting, too, 
to note that the epileptic frenzy of their activities, maintained 
at so high a pitch for so long a length of film, is in itself of the 
essence of cinema, for without the help of its technique 
they would surely drop dead from exhaustion long before the 
allotted time. Whatever else may be said of them, they-are 
truly astonishing and amazingly American; but their art, if 
such it be, appeals less to the cortex than to the solar plexus. 

The Adventures of Marco Polo, by its very title, raises expecta- 
tion of a story of adventure and hardships apparelled with all 
the romance of exploration—a story, in fact, of the type which 
Hollywood does so well. It comes therefore as.an unpleasant 
surprise to discover that Mr. Samuel Goldwyn has deemed it 
more suitable for the presentation of sophisticated modernisms 
and prolonged love-scenes between Marco Polo and the daughter 
of Kublai Khan. We have, in fact, very little travel, and few 
adventures. Marco, accompanied by the inevitable comic 
servant (who trips and falls on I know not how many marble 
staircases), spends much of his time dallying and intriguing in 
the Khan’s stately pleasure dome (situate in Peking), though he 
snatches a few moments to collect samples of spaghetti, coal and 
gunpowder, using the last named to blow in the palace gates 
in a finely frenetic battle scene for which we have to wait far 
toolong. For, even if the style, which grimly mingles Lubitsch 
with Shangri La to the detriment of both, be accepted as 
suitable, nothing can disguise the wearisome longueurs of the 
film. For every second of the splendidly photographed 
scenes Of action—horsemen, archers, elephants, processions— 
we must undergo many minutes of ennui, gazing on the not 
very-funny buffoon that is Kublai Khan, the conventional 
cruelties of his treacherous minister (admirably played by Basil 
Rathbone), the static prettiness of Sigrid Gurie as the Princess, 
and worst of all the wanton waste of Gary Cooper’s talents. as 
he parades (surely in desperation) all his most hackneyed 
gestures across marbled patios or sunbaked plains alike. ‘‘ Just 
a commercial traveller, representing Polo Brothers of Venice,” 
is how he describes himself, and, alas! the description fits. 

In the same programme is an admirable short documentary, 
directed by John Taylor, under the producership of Arthur 
Elton, entitled Dawn of Iran. Primarily it sets out to be a piece 
of objective reporting, a brief description of the changes wrought 
in Iran under the dictatorship of Reza Khan during the past 
sixteen years. But the reporting has been done with imagina- 
tion. 
Persia that was, are related with a sensitiveness more than 
merely historical to the new world of railways, bridges, 
hospitals and schools which. revolutionise not merely the 
impressive landscapes but also, and far more importantly, the 
people themselves. And it is the image of their faces, lit most 
of them with a genuine and perturbed wonderment, that persists 
in the mind, The film, apart from these more urgent qualities, 
is an object-lesson in concise statement, 

Basi, WRIGHT, « 
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CRICKET 


Farewells and Festivals 


AFTER records, sweet reason in the game of cricket. 

The end of the season is a paradox. It is sad, partly because 
another summer is over, partly because each year sees the last 
of one or two stalwart players: gay, for the festival games of 
Folkestone and Scarborough really are such. The veterans 
vanish to the crack of a merry bat, to stiff sea_-breezes, and to 
the cheers of spectators unconcerned with county rivalry, let 
alone the results of Tests. In such games even the formidable 
Mead was known to swing a happy blade. 

How. differently the great retire! Kent must have the 
amplest credit for the splendid farewell they are saying to 
their greatest player, Woolley. No cricketer has ever had 
such an acknowledgement, not Hobbs himself, and Woolley 
has deserved it. He is an immortal. Though it was his last, 
that $1 he played against Australia at Canterbury was an 
innings of splendour. Some champions slip away without 
the flourish due to them: Sandham, for instance, despite his 
eminence; J. W. Hearne, Mead and a host more. It is not 
that respective clubs are‘unmindful, merely that the element of 
** curtain ” in the fullest sense is absent. As for amateurs, too 
often they glide into the game and out of it before the public 
has had time to absorb them. Mr. D. R. Jardine, for instance, 
would have had a terrific career as a professional, in length 


_ and record, had his path lain that way: Messrs. Jupp and 


White, long though they played, slid altogether too quietly 
into the pavilion. The English love making a fuss of their 
favouvites : they like them to dwell in the general eye, and the 
pleasure they get from seeing the last of a Hobbs, a Hendren 
or a Woolley is as great as their welcome of a newcomer of 
distinction. 

Of these there are now several, some of whom have already 
had full recognition. Hutton and Fagg have old heads on 
young shoulders, particularly Hutton: there is no mistaking 
that he was born to be a No. I batsman, not a No. 4 or 5. 
Compton, an equally natural No. 5, has the crispness of a 
great stroke player, and he and Edrich will surely, as the 
years progress, be recognised not only as batsmen but as 
all-rounders. Compton’s left-arm slows hold possibilities ; 
Edrich’s slingers are bowled with a will. Edrich indeed 
has Test wickets to record against his batting failures. 

Whatever the final result, there is only one constant in 
the championship table, and that is Yorkshire. The biggest 
county, it should produce the most consistent strength, and 
it has indeed done so since long before the War. There -was 
once a feeling that Yorkshire cricket was dull: if so, it has 
changed with the times, and for team work no county is its 
equal. Even the introduction of occasional brilliant amateurs 
seems to make little difference to the balance of the side. 
it is well found in every department. 

' From time to time, other counties surge upward, and then 
recede. A few years ago it was Sussex, with K. S. Duleep- 
singhi and Tate in the side: now it is Middlesex, bursting 
with bowling. Surrey and Lancashire are building up young 
teams in the best tradition. Sherwood Forest is temporarily 
lower than usual: Notts misses Larwood’s velocity; Derby 
cannot reproduce that form which lately won them the 
championship. A comprehensive graph of the positions of 
the counties since the War would be fascinating, and would 
show one fact plainly, that the side which calls upon a few and 
tried players for match after match is one that will show fight. 

Alas, poor Northants! Should they not drop into the 
second-class counties ? Too often they provide easy centuries 
for opposing batsmen. It is true that somebody must be 
last, but they are too constant tail-enders to give their players a 
necessary confidence. Yet the idea might be rash, remem- 
bering what surprises the table sometimes conceals. Who 
would have thought, for instance, that Leicester would end so 
low this year after that brilliant start, with George Geary 
ascendant ? Stamina in cricket is a queer and unpredictable 
quality. 

Nineteen thirty-eight has been, by and large, an enthralling 
year. Giants have walked abroad in the persons of Bradman, 
Hammond and, we must add, Hutton. Australia, drawing 
the rubber, have retained the Ashes, and the championship 
has had; its thrills. The festival games serve their end in 
keeping the memory green until next May, to which good 
month Heaven send speed. OLIVER WARNER. 


IM “CONDOR” UBER DEN OZEAN 
[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


Mir belegten Broten, gekochten Eiern, Kaffee, Tee und Toma- 
tenmark ausgestattet, haben vier Manner den Ozean zweimal 
in einer Woche tiberflogen. Zu dem Fluge Berlin-New York 
brauchten sie etwa fiinfundzwanzig Stunden, der Riickflug 
erforderte nur zwanzig Stunden, genauer gesagt neunzehn 
Stunden und vierundfiinfzig Minuten. Dieser Flug war ein 
Rekord. 

Vor zehn Jahren flogen drei andere Flieger ebenfalls iiber 
den Ozean, es waren die beiden Deutschen Koehl und Hiinefeld, 
sowie der Irlinder Fitzmaurice. Sie benétigten fiir die 
Strecke von Irland. nach Newfundland rund fiinfundsiebzig 
Stunden. Die Verbesserung der Flugzeit um rund Zwei- 
drittel der damaligen Dauer zeigt, welchen grossen Fortschritt 
die Fliegerei in der letzten Dekade erzielte. 

Seit der Ozeaniiberquerung durch Lindbergh ist der Atlantik 
ungefahr fiinfhundertmal von Flugmaschinen tiberwunden 
worden. Koehl und Genossen hatten den ersten Ostwestfluz 
durchgefiihrt. Der Amerikaner Clarence Chamberlin war 
bereits ein Jahr vorher, also im Lindbergh-Jahr, mit einem 
Begleiter auf seinem Hochdecker ‘‘ Miss Columbia ” auf einem 
Nonstopflug von New York bis nach der Stadt Kottbus geflogen 
und dann nach einem zweiten Start gliicklich nach Berlin 
gelangt. Sein Landsmann Wiley Post hatte bei seinem 
Weltrundflug von New York nach Berlin im Jahre 1933 nur 
25 Stunden 45 Minuten gebraucht, allerdings als einzelner 
und. auf der Westostbahn, die aus meteorologischen Griinden 
leichter zu fliegen ist. Der jetzige Flug ist um so héher zu 
bewerten, als er nicht auf einer Spezialmaschine, sondern mit 
einem normalen Verkehrsflugzeug geflogen wurde. 

Das Flugzeug heisst offiziell Focke-Wulf Fw 299, hat den 
Taufnamen ‘‘ Brandenburg” und gehért zur Flugzeuggattung 
der Klasse ‘‘ Condor.” Darum wird es auch gewéhnlich nur 
mit dem Namen des gréssten bekannten Raubvogels, 
des in den Anden horstenden Kondors genannt. Das 
Grossverkehrsflugzeug besitzt vier Motoren, eine 150 
Kilowatt-Telefunken-Lufthansa-Station fiir Langwellen, sowie 
eine Lorenz-Kurzwellen-Station, die beide mit der Seefunkstelle 
Quickborn in ununterbrochener funkentelegraphischer Verbin- 
dung standen. Die vierképfige Besatzung setzte sich zusammen 
aus den beiden Piloten Flugkxapitan Henke und Hauptmann von 
Moreau, dem Oberfunkmaschinist Dierberg und dem 
Oberflugzeugfunker Kober. Wahrend der Hauptmann Offizier 
der deutschen Luftwaffe ist, sind die anderen drei Flieger 
Angehorige der Deutschen Lufthansa. 


Auf dem Hinflug wurden ungefahr 6500 Kilometer geflogen, 
was bei 25 Stunden Flugdauer einer Durchschnittsgeschwindig- 
keit von 260 Kilometern entspricht. Bei dem Riickflug wurde eine 
etwas langere Strecke weiter stidlich gewahlt, aus Wettergriinden, 
und diese Strecke von etwa 7000 Kilometern in zwanzig 
Stunden geschafft. Das bedeutet eine- Stundengeschwindig- 
keit von 350 Kilometern. Dass die Flieger besonders sparsam 
geflogen sind, beweist die Tatsache, dass der Betriebstoff bei 
der Landung in New York noch fiir weitere drei Stunden, bei 
der Riickkehr in Berlin, noch fiir eine weitere Stunde gereicht 
hatte. 

Die Flieger sind mit grosser Begeisterung und grossen 
Ehren hiiben wie driiben aufgenommen worden. Ihre Einhol- 
ung vom Brooklyner Flugplatz Floyd Bennett wurde mit echt 
amerikanischer Aufmachung zelebriert. In Berlin wurden 
sie vom Fliegergeneral Milch persénlich empfangen, bekamen 
im Haus der Flieger noch einen zweiten Empfang, durften sich 
im Goldenen Buch der Stadt Berlin eintragen, bekamen vom 
Biirgermeister Erinnerungsplaketten und vom Aero-Club sil- 
berne Schalen. 

Der Flug selbst wird allgemein als Auftakt fiir einen regel-_ 
miassigen Postdienst zwischen Berlin und New York angesehen. 
Man bezweifelt zwar, dass es in absehbarer Zeit méglich sein 
wird, auch Passagiere in dieser enormen Geschwindigkeit iiber 
den Atlantik zu beférdern, da man pro Flug rund zehntausend 
Liter Brennstoff benétigt und daher wenig freie Nutzlast hat. 
Aber es wird méglich sein, schon auf den nichsten Non-Stop- 
Fliigen etwa zwei Tonnen Post mitzufiihren, so dass schon fiir 
die unmittelbare Zukunft die Verwendung von Seeflugzeugen, 
die am besten gegen die Gefahren der Vereisung und des 
Nebels zu_ schiitzen sind, eine Selbstverstandlichkeit sein 
wird. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Extinct Firsi —- nee 

The First has quite lost its old associations. Its importance 
in the sporting calendar began to wane with the arrival of the 
breech-loader and modern agricultural operations have done 
therest. Evenrootfields are now apt to be regarded as places out 
of which birds may te suitably driven, rather than a cover where 
they may be walked into. The date is too early for those who 
shoot under modern conditions: and though a goed many 
birds fall during the first week, a great many landowners 
postpone the partridge as they postpone the pheasant shoot 
a month later. This year the young birds are perhaps stronger 
on the wing than is usual and certainly in many districts they 
are in larger coveys. The hatching was altogether exceptional. 
It has been dogmatically stated by the research-workers of 
Imperial Chemicals (who study the target for the sake of the 
explosive) that a pair cannot look after more than twelve 
chicks; but in fact we do see ‘flourishing families a good 
deal larger. ‘ Partridges will lay on occasion over a score of 
eggs and we have seen both parents sitting side by side on such 
a clutch. One covey of this year in my immediate neighbour- 
hood numbers twenty-two in all: but it may well be doubted 
whether all are of one brood. Amalgamations are not unknown ; 
and there are examples of maiden aunts, or uncles, joining in 
the family circle. No bird in the whole list is so philopro- 
genitive or so devoted a parent. 


* * * * 


The Fickle Mushroom 

A good many witnesses have come forward to corroborate 
the view that basic slag and other artificial fertilisers have 
had the unfortunate result of destroying the mushroom or 
at any rate in inhibiting its flowering, so to say. Mushrooms 
are very mysterious plants, in their appearances and dis- 
appearances. Some sorts will keep their power of reproduction 
even after they have passed through the body of an animal. 
A common fungus that appears on pears is of this potency. 
The mycelium will lie doggo for unknown years and then 
of a sudden produce an immense crop and then return to its 
former state of negation. A few years ago I walked across 
a field of roots that had been treated with pig manure. The 
field had been under tillage for years and so far as the farmer 
knew it was mushroomless. Then one year, and that only, 
it produced, I should say, tons of mushrooms, all of the sort 
that we call the mushrcom, to wit agaricus campestris. It 
was difficult to walk between the rows without treading on 
mushrooms of as great a size as the horse mushroom. How 
fickle is the beautiful and most edible morel ; and with what a 
queer preference (in my experience) for gravel paths and 
hard tennis courts! One of the very best mushroom fields 
I know has not produced a mushroom since the ferm changed 
over from stock to poultry. 

* * * x 


Rejected Dainties 

What a deal of good food, of very good food, is wasted ! 
The number of mushrooms that are poisonous is small and the 
number that are really excellent is large; and they include a 
hard yellow ugly-looking species which grows on trees. This 
is a favourite with the Austrians, and indeed each country 
seems to have its particular favourites and prejudices. Britein 
is distinguished by its general rejection of all species but one 
or three at most. A good many horse mushrooms are eaten, 
not knowingly but because they are mixed up with others 
by the commercial pickers. In some parts of the country 
morels are regarded as a great luxury, as well they may be. 
The French peasant has a great liking for the so-called “‘ fairy 
ring”? mushroom or champignon proper which has the great 
advantage of not undergoing deliquescence as many mush- 
rooms do. When threaded on a string and dried it keeps its 
original cohesion and becomes a popular flavour for winter 
or spring stews. Wild salad plants abound but none of them, 
so far as I know, is in use, not even sorrel and dandelion leaves, 
though dandelion roots are in considerable demand. A 
delightful passage in an old writer gives a melancholy picture 
of a county about which crawl unregarded and unharvested 
great quantity of perfectly delicious and most vemeseovats 
snails ! 


Valley. Preservation 


- At the moment the most insistent cry for preservation comes 
from the North West :.. the famous Cock.o’ Lune is threatened; 
The lower reaches of that adorable river may be regarded as 
a passage from the most crowded urban district of the world to 
one of the most perfect examples of lake and hill country. To 
deface the narrowest part of this valley would be like making a 
villa of a cathedral porch. It would constitute Plato’s ‘“‘Sin 
in the soul.” The Lune is perhaps most precious at the 


threatened point; but it is difficult to decide just where it is ~ 


loveliest.’ The’ reach that stays most clearly in my mind has 
above it a steep red sandstone cliff that in one place has been 
used as a rock garden; all the plants are bushes and trees to 
suit the magnitude of the site. 
Trust and the C.P.R.E. for the £1,400 needed to save 5,000 
acres of Eskdale is not more urgent than the case of the Lune 
generally speaking in that the duties of preservation of river 
valleys and the sea coast come first. They matter more than 
isolated beauty spots. As to the coast, there should of course 
be a national law prohibiting its desecration. Its prctection is 
a duty lying quite outside the scope of any district council. 


x * * * 


Antipode an Similitudes 
In the course of making research into the keeping of golf- 


greens some rather surprising comparisons of climate have. . 


been discovered. For example, in regard to New Zealand, 
though it suffers rather more than Britain from various 
plagues, such as earwigs and blackberries, it has just 
been pointed out by a-particular group of research workers 
that its climate is singularly like the British in certain 
of its influences. If a grass flourishes or fails to flourish 
in England it will flourish or fail to flourish in New 
Zealand. The fact has been discovered by.a comparison 
of the results obtained by the Green Research Committee 
at Bingley Hall, Yorkshire, and a similar body set up a little 


later for the same purpose in New Zealand. Exactly the same . 


grasses become the golf-greens in both countries, and neither 
country has any use for the grasses that help the putters in 
Africa. 
Grass, but this goes brown and uncomely on English or New 
Zealand links. 
climate and soil are rather too good. In the North Island the 
summer is rather warmer than ours and the winter rather milder. 
The result is that undesirable plants, rejoicing in such condi- 
tions, are rather harder to keep under. 
pretty little weed, pearl-wort, which most lawn-keepers 
have noticed and perhaps admired in isolated examples, 
assumes the status of a serious enemy on New Zcaland greens. 
The whole enquiry gives a good example of the quaint scientific 
discoveries continually being made at Bingley Hall, which is 
now being supported by most of the golf clubs in the country, 
and should be supported by all. 


* * x * 


In the Garden 
Most herbaceous borders are apt to become at this season 
rather dull and untidy stretches; and henceforward they go. 
from bad to worse. It happens that some of the plants which 
naturally flower very late do not consort with other flowers. 
For example that blue-pink sedum spectabile which so success+ 


fully attracts the autumnal butterflies and moths will bear no ~ 


colour in its neighbourhood. . The reason perhaps is that redness 
of some sort is the prevailing colour of the later year and reds 
are hard to fit into a colour scheme. A glorious exception is 
the close juxtaposition of one of the late-flowering, tritomas and 
the Bishop of Llandaff dahlia. I recently walked beside a glorious 
border.of great length consisting wholly of bushes, and the 
brightest thing in it was a tamarisk or two. The. bushes are 
cut down close each year and come into perfection of flower and 
grace of growth about this date. So treated they are quite 
hardy in inland places and avoid the “‘ legginess ” that is their 
chief deficiency when, like Topsy, they just grow. The date of 


flowering of a good many bush plants, for example, some of se: 


brooms, may be altered by judicious pruning. 
W. BEACH THOMAS, 


The appeal of the National . 


There the favourite herb is Indian Doob or Bermuda. - 


The trouble with New Zealand is that the . 


For example, that . 
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LETTERS: TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is-that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonyim, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential. —Ed. THE SPECTATOR] 


OVERSEA STUDENTS IN LONDON 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


—The whole problem of foreign students in London has 
an importance for the future of the world that it is next to 
impossible to exaggerate. A great number of oversea students 
when they return to their own homes take a considerable part 
in the political life of their own country and what happens .to 


them during the impressionable years which they spend in. 


England, whether they return embittered or enriched in mind 
and spirit, may have great influence, not only on the individuals 


themselves but upon the future relations between nations., 


Every year thousands of young men and women pour into 
the City of London from all over the world; Europeans of 
every kind, from countries as far distant from each other. as 
Iceland and Greece, refugees trying to continue their studies, 
Germans, Italians, French, Poles, Czechs, people from the 
Baltic States. There are Turkish men and women, Arabs, 
Africans ; Colonial students, students from North and South 
America, American Negroes; Indians from Kashmir to 
Madras, Chinese, Japanese, Koreans. A picturesque, kaleido- 
scopic procession. Some go north, to Leeds, Manchester, 
Scotland ; some to Ireland, Wales, or the University of the 
South West ; some to Oxford and Cambridge, but the great 
majority stay in London. How do they fare, these young 
travellers, when they finally arrive and settle in- London ? 

All great cities are lonely places for the stranger, and London 
is no exception. One of the hatdést tests a foreign student 
has to go through is often his first few weeks in England 
especially if, as in many cases, he has no friends, and no 
introductions. The great University, which opens its doors 
to such vast numbers of students, is unable, by reason of its 
very size, to give much individual attention to oversea freshers ; 
and, besides these, there are many newcomers from abroad 
who have not even the small personal link of being a London 
University Student, but who are engaged in the study of the 
English language or the writing of theses. With some inevitable 
exceptions, the London landlady is often the best friend an 
oversea student has, and many times some kind-hearted 
woman has saved a young foreigner much loneliness and 
misery. Friendliness of a far less desitable kind is only too 
often offered’ to the new arrival, particularly on the London 


docks, and there is still little protection for the bewildered 


novice from such people. 

The need of some centre to which foreign students can go 
on arrival in London is obvious. There are several excellent 
“national ’’ hostels, notably Indian, African, Chinese, and 
London House (for Dominion students), which are invaluable 
starting places for many people from those countries, but, if 
their sojourn abroad is to be of real value, students must 
also have opportunities of social and cultural life, often very 
difficult for the stranger to obtain. There are an increasing 
number of organisations such as the National Union of Students, 
the Victcria League, the East and West Friendship Council, 
which are helping large numbers of students to meet British 
students, as well as each other. 

The Club from which I write, the Student Movement 
House, 32 Russell Square, was the first, and is still the only 
Club for University students. It is non-residential and admits 
students of any country, race or creed. Started in 1917 
by the Student Christian Movement, it is a War Memorial to 
British students killed in the Great War; its purpose is to 
Provide a meeting-place for University men and women from 
all over the world, a centre where they can’ meet each other 
and their fellow British students and take part in social and 
cultural activities. 

The history of the Club, twenty-one years old this year, 
is the history in miniature of the international student world 
in London since the War. We have had a continuous and 
fast moving membership of 800-1,000 students, from over 
50 different countries during this period. For the first fifteen 
years. of “its ‘life this international community was exciting, 


full of possibilities and of hope. But, from 1932 until the 
present time there is a different story to tell. The student is 
no longer a free agent, every turn of the political wheel affects 
one or other nationality, and we are almost afraid to read the 
newspapers. Abyssinian students are recalled to fight Italian 
fellow members of the Club ; Spanish students disappear 
and are not heard of again ; "refugees come from Germany 
and Austria, Chinese students are stranded with no money 
to continue their studies. Youth is by nature hopeful, but 
even students are now cynical and almost hopeless; an ever 
present fear shows itself in many ways. 

Yet the outlook ‘is not éntirely black : Chinese and Japanese: 
can and do make friends, within the comparative security of 
the Student Movement House: Arabs can and do discuss 
the situation in Palestine with Jewish members. International 
concerts ‘still produee the music and arts of many. great 
civilisations. ; 

Students who have lived i in such an international community, 
and taken a share in the responsibility for the Club activities, 
are learning, every day, lessons of immense value to themselves 
and their own countries. 

The greater part of last year I spent in India and the Far 
East, visiting old members of the Student Movement House 
in their own homes. In China and Japan I found young 
men discussing (in April and May, 1937) the probability of 
war in the world as a whole. In India I realised afresh what a 
deep impression their experiences in England make upon 
students from that country, and, if their stay abroad has been 
profitable in broadening their vision, of what great value they 
can be on their return in the adjustments of Indo-British 
relationships. 

All the old members of the Club whom I met, in many 
countries, made it clear to me that their time at the Student 
Movement House has made a real diff:rence not only to their 
individual happiness in London, but to their international 
outlook. 

It is indeed true to say that the distant races of the world 
have been linked together too suddenly and too closely. 
Students, thrown together without rhyme or reason, may be a 
great danger, to themselves and to the world; they are im- 
pulsive dynamic material, but dynamite, wisely directed and 
controlled can be an immense power. If we accept these 
large numbers of foreign students in this country we cannot 
evade our responsibility for them, nor should we close our 
eyes to the fact that we have, in our present student popu- 
lation, one of the greatest hopes for peace in the future. 

Mary TREVELYAN, Warden. 

The Student Movement House, 

32 Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 


THE DEATH OF A STAG 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—The death, at St. Audries’ Bay, of a stag which leaped 
over a hundred-foot cliff to escape being torn to pieces by hounds 
of the Quantock hunt, filled eye-witnesses with a pity and 
horror that is shared by the general public. This reaction of 
repugnance is natural to any civilised man. It cannot be 
analysed, accounted for, or overruled by any argument. No 
amount of reasons in favour of hunting can really remove 
from the mind of the average man a resentment and sense of 
shame which spring fundamentally from his conscience. 

It is noticeable that while people on the beach were overcome 
with anger and grief, the foremost members of the hunt dis- 
claimed any responsibility, while those actually out with hounds 
silently ignored the opposition of the onlookers. The behaviour 
of both parties is significant when considered in connexion 
with the tendencies of the present age. _ 

Today, as modern writers and politicians are making increas- 
ingly clear, class cannot hold itself aloof from class. All classes 
feel a growing affinity with each other. The instinctive horror 
of those on the beach at St. Audries’ concerned the members of 
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the hunt more closely than would have been possible in any 
other decade. It is impossible to disregard entirely the adver- 
sity of one’s fellow-men. According to the secretary of the 
hunt, the average number of such death-leaps made by hunted 
stags is as high as one per cent. It is to be hoped that the sincere 
horror of 2ll who saw, or have heard of, this tragedy, will help 
to effect the abolition of a sport hated by the majority of the 
English public. And those responsible for the death at St. 
Audries’ Bay may bear in mind that they have incurred the 
opposition, not of some alien sect, but of their own equals and 
companions.—Yours faithfully, R. G. ADAMS. 
Oakdene, Newbury. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION 

[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Mr. Upton. avers that “‘ since its creation, the Christian 
Church has been inseparably linked. with the Gospel which 
it preached.” That is just what a very large number of the 
laity, possibly in England a majority, question. We cannot 
read in the Gospels, not even in the fourth, which has not the 
historical reliability of the others, the tremendous and complex 
doctrines which the Early Church, from St. Paul to the Council 
of Nicaea, wove into the simple teaching of Jesus Christ. We 
are not at all convinced by the ingenious dialectic of the Fathers, 
still less by the imposing structure of the Schoolmen. ‘“ Since 
its creation” is untrue. 

The recent report of the Archbishop of .Canterbury’s 
Doctrinal Commission shows that many clergy are today 
unwilling to subscribe to many important Christian dogmas. 
Such thinkers have signed the unanimous Report of the 
Commission without official censure. They have the backing 
of an increasing proportion of the laity, and of very many 
school-teachers. 

Mr. Upton is, moreover, a little too confident that teachers 
of whose views he disapproves (I am one of them) are necessarily 
“ignorant ” and not competent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lynwood, Clotherholme Road, E. N. MOZLEy, 

Ripon. Lt.-Col. R.E. (retired). 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—I have been much interested in the correspondence in 
your columns about ‘‘ Public School Religion.” It would 
seem that it is hopeless to expect teachers to teach their pupils 
what they do not believe in themselves con amore. At the 
same time it is no less hopeless to devise any agreed syllabus 
of Christian ideals independent of Christian dogma. Christian- 
ity is based upon a belief in the historicity of the Gospels, 
as a record of facts about the founder of the Christian religion. 
The Church is a society of believers in those facts. It would 
seem that believing parents have a right to demand that their 
children be taught the Christian religion by those who accept 
its dogmatic basis as substantially true. Those who are 
indifferent might have their children taught by the Idealists, 
who would teach Bible stories as vehicles of ethical ideals 
merely. I have known a Hindu headmaster recommend this 
course at a conference of Educationists. There would be 
some difficulty no doubt in organising such a dualistic scheme 


of religious instruction ; but I would like strongly to endorse’ 


Mr. Donald Upton’s letter in regard to ‘‘ adequate instruction.” 
With all due respect to his own intellectual attainments, I 
hope both he and Mr. Veagh are mistaken in their assumption 
that ‘‘the majority of intelligent people do not accept the 
Gospel.”” My own acquaintance during the last half-century 
has numbered among it many highly intelligent persons, 
including two senior classics, who have all been convinced 
believers in Christian doctrine —Yours faithfully, 
E,. H. WHITLEY. 


CRITICISM OF GERMANY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—The anxiety of some of your readers lest the Germans 
take umbrage at the “‘ strong” language~“expressed in The 
Spectator is astonishing in view of the fact that the German 
inspired Press is extremely vituperative, pouring out filth and 
abuse here, there, and not infrequently upon the British 
themselves! We Americans are not so timid about voicing 
our opinions nor is it necessary for us to cringe before the 
dictators. On the few occasions when the Nazis have been 
so ill advised as to object to well-warranted criticism by our 


citizens, Washington has reminded the Reich that the United 


States enjoys freedom of speech. 


Freedom of speech is very important in the world today and 


it is the duty of every right-thinking person to express his 
views if humanity is to survive. I fully agree with Sir C. H, 


‘Robinson that The Spectator is ‘‘ performing an admirable 


service ” in criticising the orgy of sadism indulged in by the 
Reich. That the Nazis are ‘sensitive to public opinion is 
amply attested by the frenzied care they take to keep- the 
German populace ignorant of what the world at large thinks of 
them. For it is a fact that the success of Nazi domination is 
due in part to the lack of education and information which 
makes the people of Germany so susceptible to propaganda. 
And it is Dr. Goebbels himself who admits that the power 
of the Reich rests on propaganda.—Very truly yours, 
353 West 57th Street, New York City. F. J. WALLAcE, 


ABORTION AND MEDICAL- PRACTICE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1r,—May I shortly answer Lord Horder’s letter, because we 


appear to be at cross-purposes ? 


Naturally I was only referring to licensed practitionelll as 


unlicensed practitioners are outside the law. Similarly if the 
law were altered by the Bourne decision as Lord Horder appears 
to think, I should not have ventured to disagree with him, 
But if this were so there would obviously be no need for the 
Birkett Commission. I do not know the terms of reference to 
them but assume that they were appointed in order to recom- 
mend alterations of the law relating to abortion. Until that 
law has been altered in the only way in which it can be altered, 
viz., by Act of Parliament, I am still of opinion that my 
criticism of Lord Horder’s article is sound. One may admire 
Dr. Bourne’s courage in taking the law into his own hands, 
but it seems to me clear that this is what he did, though in the 
particular case it was obvious that the Prosecution did not 
desire to obtain a conviction. If a similar course were followed 
generally it would open the door to all manner of abuses.— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, B. A. COHEN, 
The Doune of Rothiemurchus, Aviemore, Inverness-shire. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—It is hardly likely that a country will legalise abortion 
that will not officially allow birth-control information. to “be 
given except in cases where there is danger to life. 

The difference between birth-control and abortion is 
equivalent to the difference between prevention and cure; 
Abortion involves .a surgical operation, albeit a slight one, 
in order to avert consequences that might without suffering 
or expense have been prevented by birth-control. J 

The cost of the provision of birth-control clinics, at present 
very inadequately provided by charity, would be negligible 
compared with the cost of clinics for performing abortion, 
and in addition would not at this date outrage public opinion.— 
I am, yours truly, MARGARET SPARROW. 

Compton. 


NATIONAL MOTORWAYS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I have read with interest the article of your motoring 
correspondent on “ National Motorways,” in your issue of 
August 26th. 

While I am glad that he is in general support of the scheme 
for ‘this country, I am surprised to see that he has misintef- 
preted the recommendations of the German Roads Delegation 
(1937) to the extent of saying that “‘ no perceptible reduction 
in the accident rate is remotely probable until the main bulk of 
commercial traffic is segregated.” 

As Hon. Secretary of the German Roads Delegation (1937) 
I am in a position to say that the Delegation never held such 4 
view, and certainly never intended that such a conclusion should 
be drawn from its report. 

Segregation certainly is necessary, but it is the segregation 
in the first place, of the different types of road users, ¢§+ 
pedestrians, cyclists and motor vehicles, and secondly of streams 
of traffic flowing. in opposite. directions, that is advocated by 
the Delegation and by so many other experts as being the means 
of reducing the road accidents of the future. 

The ‘segregation of motor traffic as such (i.e. motot-cat, 
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commercial vehicles and motor-cycles) from the slow-moving 
traffic such as pedestrians, cyclists and horses is-the keyno‘e of 
the modern motorway. The accident rate on the German 
qutobahnen is officially stated to be 83 per cent. less than that 
on the old road system for an equal amount of traffic. 

The commercial vehicle is no-more to blame than any other 
class of road-user for the accident figures.—Yours faithfully, 
i At R. GRESHAM COOKE, Hon. Secretary. 

German Roads Delegation (1937), 

120 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


“SLAVES UNDER THE BRITISH FLAG 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


© 


$ir,—Sir John Harris challenges me to “ cross swords,” and 
to show in what respect his statements concerning the Masarwa 
are “ misleading.” I can only repeat that in his article of 
July 15th he omitted mention of the anti-slavery legislation in 
Bechuanaland, and of the clear report on the Masarwa by the 
Slavery Committee of the League of Nations. 

Both in his article and in the letter to which I now reply, 
Sir John quotes Chief Tshekedi Khama: he cannot fail to be 
aware that the Chief denies that there is any slavery. 

Throughout his article Sir John mentions the Masarwa 
as“slaves’?: anyone who reads the reports published by the 
Government and by the Slavery Committee concerning 
the admirable action taken by the Government will see that the 
Masarwa are not slaves.—I am, yours, &c., 

GEORGE MAXWELL. 

Chindles, High Salvington, Worthing, Sussex. 


CRICKET—MORE OR LESS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Laurence Housman, the inventor 
of Bridge, has tried to anticipate criticism of his comments on 
the game of cricket by the familiar device of saying that he has 
invented a new game and that he is not criticising cricket as 
we understand it even if the inventor of “‘ Snippets ” does not. 
“Snippets ” is certainly not cricket but, in outlining this new 
kind of rounders, Mr. Housman justifies his “‘ improvements ” 
by some very fundamental misconceptions. He thinks cricket 
is merely a game. in which one side should win by hitting more 
tuns than the other side. Thus he deplores drawn matches, 
playing for time, putting the other side in on a wet wicket— 
this he calls ‘‘ unsporting ”—and all the other subtleties of 
modern cricket. What he does not understand is that cricket 
is a game offering, at its present stage of development, infinitely 
more variety of scope for achievement and good judgement 
than is apparently thought of in his philosophy. It is not only 
technical skill in batting and bowling that is demanded. Being 
an open-air game, cricket requires of a captain the ability even 
to prophesy the English weather! Tactics are sometimes as 
important (and as interesting to the intelligent spectator) as 
are the fastest batting or the most deadly bowling ;. what a 
delicate matter it is to choose the right moment to declare ! 
Mr. Housman will have none of this. He wants a mantothrowa 
ball at other men for three hours, leaving the rest toa time-table 
devised quite arbitrarily by Mr. Housman. We should feel 
quite happy in the face of this sort of competition if only it were 
true that Mr. Housman had invented a new game without 
seeking to alter cricket, an implication he disarmingly disowns. 
But, like all inventors, he really feels “‘ Snippets ” to be a better 
thing than cricket, and he admits with conscious pride that it 
would make it a “‘ brighter and quicker game.” As if any 
cricketer wanted cricket to be “brighter and quicker,” if 
“Snippets ” is “ bright and quick”! But Mr. Housman is 
not a cricketer ; he is a Saturday afternoon spectator. I will 
gladly leave him his “‘ Snippets ” if he will leave me my cricket. 
—Yours &c., PHILIP NOAKES. 
Over-Seas House, St. FJames’s, London, S.W.1. 


WRITERS IN BARCELONA 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—I have received a letter from one of the most distinguished 
Pocts and literary critics in Barcelona, saying that he cannot 
get sufficient food to keep his children alive, and asking me to 
send as a personal gift a weekly package of bare necessities, 
I find that several other Catalan writers are in the same difficulty, 


As these friends are not provided for by the normal channels 
of relief, I think it would be a welcome gesture if a few writers 
and lovers of literature in England could send out as personal 
gifts occasional hampers of necessities. 

I have already had promises of help from several well-known 
authors, and I have established the machinery for importing 
the food to Barcelona. 

I should be most grateful for help from your readers. The 
group of whom I am speaking have devoted themselves to 
belles lettres rather than to any. political field, and so, although 
they have remained in Barcelona out of a sense of loyalty to 
their country, they have experienced great mental loneliness 
at seeing their normal world destroyed. Hitherto political 
internationalism has shown more practical sympathy with 
Spain than international arts and letters. May I suggest that 
here is an opportunity for those whose political sympathies 
have not been touched by the plight of Spain? Several of 
these writers are Catholics as well as loyalists—Yours, &c., 

21 North Side, S.W.1. JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES. 


MANOEUVRES WISE AND FOOLISH 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


S1rR,—General Fuller is not quite accurate in stating that after 
1874 there were no Army manoeuvres until the Duke of Cam- 
bridge was succeeded as Commander-in-Chief by Lord Wolse- 
ley in 1895. Infantry manoeuvres were held on a fairly large 
scale in 1893 in the neighbourhood of the White Horse Hill, 
and the following year there were Cavalry manoeuvres at 
Churn, towards the other end of the Berkshire Downs, in which 
two brigades took part, one of them being under the command 
of Colonel J. D. P. French, with Captain D. Haig as his Brigade- 
Major. Several well-known war correspondents were on the 
scene, and foreign military attachés were present at the “‘ Pow- 
Wows.” 

My home being near, I rode out daily for a fortnight with 
the troops. The operations seemed to consist largely of—to 
the lay mind—rather aimless and spectacular cavalry charges 
not far from the camp, but sometimes attacks were made upon 
a “‘ skeleton enemy ” representing an invading force. On one 
such occasion I was with one of the two batteries of R.H.A. 
which formed the nucleus of the skeleton, when suddenly 
French, Haig and Co. appeared over the crest of the knoll a 
few hundred yards away and were promptly wiped out! On 
these days we went ten miles or more from camp and caustic 
were the gibes of the Lancers and Hussars at the imagined 
woes of the “‘ pampered ” household cavalry. The Life Guards 
would be assailed with a broadside of derisive chaff as cuirassed 
and helmeted they clattered by: ‘“‘ My dear Guardies, what a 
shame to make them ride such a long way, they don’t look 
’arf-tired.” 

It soon became obvious that the safest thing to do when 
cavalry. were charging about was to attach oneself to the Staff, 
and one day I found myself, a mere whipper-snapper of a school- 
boy, riding beside Sir Redvers Buller behind the Duke of 
Cambridge and Sir Evelyn Wood, then, I think, G.O.C., 
Aldershot Command. We were near the Ridge Way and a 
march past was taking place in the valley below. The old 
Duke grew more and more restive and rubicund, and I heard 
him tell an A.D.C. : ‘‘ Go and ask them why they are going so 
devilish slow ; I like to see a good gallop”! When a stout lady 
of my acquaintance panted diagonally across the line of a 
cavalry charge with her numerous brood under her wing, the 
old man rode forward shouting-with glee, ‘‘ You are prisoners 
of war, ladies, you are prisoners of war ” ! 


Wheatley Vicarage, Oxford. J. E. Bow es. 


“THE CULTURE OF CITIES” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 


Sir,—With reference to your important review of Lewis 
Mumford’s The Culture of Cities in The Spectator of August 26th, 
we should be glad if you would let your readers know that an 
English edition of this book is being published by us on Sep< 
tember 12th at the price of 21s. net. Copies cannot be obtained 
from America, but will be on sale at all bookshops as from that 
date.—Yours very truly, 
MARTIN SECKER AND WARBURG, LTD., 

FREDERIC J. WARBURG, 
22 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2, 
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By BONAMY DOBREE 
It is a grimly sad story which Mr. Churchill unfolds in this peace, obtained by arbitration rather than by force. We did, 


last volume of his life of Marlborough, gloomy not only in 
the retrospect as a tale of human folly, misunderstanding, 
and greed, but also because it gives birth to melancholy 
reflections upon humanity at the present day. Perhaps, we 
feel, Swift, who saw at close quarters the actual scene here 
described, and saw it in its main lines so clearly, was after all 
right in suggesting that mankind was ‘‘ the most pernicious 
race. of little odious vermin that nature ever suffered to crawl 
upon the surface of the earth.” Ifthe details do not correspond, 
if our manner at least has improved so that we feel a greater 
need for justification, we cannot be sure that it is anything 
better than a more elaborate system of pretences that dis- 
tinguishes us from our ruthless, unscrupulous, power-famished 
ancestors of some two hundred years ago. 

Yet it is possibly a little Mr. Churchill’s fault that we should 
feel so Swiftian, for he never gives the other side of the case. 
It is only too easy for us, who cannot, and do not wish to, 
withhold our admiration from the great Duke, even at this 
distance to allow warm partisan feeling to colour our vision ; 
and we are, besides, impregnated with the Whig view of 


history. Marlborough was, certainly, a very great man indeed, ° 


as well as being a great captain ; his failings are but the foibles 
of humanity, and even his worst flaw, his inordinate love of 
money, was not so monstrous as is usually made out ; nor was 
he to be bought, though he would accept gratifications after 
the manner of his age. Mr. Churchill has, indeed, while ad- 
mitting most of the charges, successfully cleansed them of any 
sinister significance, so that he stands out, a magnificent imperial 
figure, in many ways the darling of the gods, and we are so often 
pervaded by the feeling of “If only . . .” when some particu- 
larly stupid thing impedes his splendid progress, make him so 
much the hero of a dazzling romance, that we are apt to forget 
that there is something to be said on the other side. 

Because, of course, we are in this volume concerned with 
the Peace of Utrecht, and all that led up to it. Mr. Churchill 
easily disposes of the idea that Marlborough wished to continue 
the war for the sake of his own aggrandisement, but he never 
suggests that the Whig-Tory tussle at’ this point was not 
merely one for power, but the clash between two principles 
of which the actors themselves were, possibly, not altogether 
aware. Marlborough, himself no Whig, busied in working 
out his campaigns, immersed in the colossal task of keeping 
the Alliance together, cannot have realised exactly what he 
represented ; nor had he the type of mind to make the analysis. 
For what brought about the Tory reaction of 1710 was not 
the low back-stairs intrigue of a mean power-hunting creature 
with “‘a dirty chambermaid,” but the growing sense of the 
country that the interest being served in this prolonged war 
was not that of the country as a whole, but that of the money- 
power. Swift was magnificently lucid on this point in The 
Conduct of the Allies. As a devoted Churchman, representing 
the old order as against the new, he realised that: “‘ The great 
traders in money were wholly devoted to the Whigs, who had 
first raised them,” and disliked and feared the system of credit 
by which “one part of the nation is pawned to the other, 
with hardly a possibility left of being ever redeemed.”’ Natur- 
ally, as is always the case, the whole issue was very confused, and 
Harley’s South Sea scheme was the friendly brother, not the 
opponent, of the Bank of England. 

But at all events it was by no means altogether a question 
of personal ambition and the rancour of party politics. The 
peace had to come; and it was, as it turned out, a good 


Marlborough, His Life and Times. Volume IV. By the Rt. 
Hon, Winston S. Churchill. (Harrap. 25s.) 





indeed, lose our honour to gain the asiento (which Mr. Churchill 
consistently mis-spells), and nothing can excuse the way in 
which the peace was obtained ; the whole story constitutes a 
permanent blot on England’s fame. Yet it was not all quite 
so black as Mr. Churchill makes out, and, as Professor G. M, 
Trevelyan insists, William III adopted much the same method 
to bring about the Peace of Ryswick as Harley was to attempt 
in this instance. It was really St. John who made it so vile, 
betraying the allies in the field by his “ restraining orders,” 
which he communicated to his friends their enemies, as well as 
in the closet. There will be few to defend St. John in the 
details of his procedure. He may be as black as Mr. Churchill 
paints him, but there is a great deal more to be said for Harley 
than is suggested in this book. If not of commanding stature, 
the new Lord Oxford was, in his way, a great man, greater 
than the methods he partly loved to and partly was forced to 
employ. Politics may have been merely a splendid game, the 
** endless adventure,” for St. John, but for Oxford it also meant 
caring for his country. Swift was, it is true, somewhat gullible, 
and a little intoxicated by the position he found himself in, but 
the man whom he called ‘‘ the most virtuous minister and the 
most able that ever I remember to have read of ”’ cannot just have 
been the man Mr. Churchill would have us believe that he was, 
It is true that Mr. Churchill thinks little of Swift, while paying 
him lip-service, for he classes Mrs. Manley and the author of 
Gulliver together as “‘ kindred minds.”? Thus though the Life 
is written with no more of partisan spirit than in the circum 
stances is right and proper, though the hero of. the story is 
not made too much of, his enemies are not given a fair 
deal. While one accepts Mr. Churchill’s Marlborough, 
the description of his antagonists must be adopted with 
reserve. 

It is a great task which Mr. Churchill has accomplished, 
carried out with a thoroughness worthy of his great ancestor. 
The picture is clear and firm, the facts very well documented: 
it will no doubt be the standard Life for some years. This 
volume is the best of all the four ; it is free both from the slightly 
gawky jibes and the disastrous pieces of ‘‘ fine writing ”’ whicha 
little injured the earlier volumes. It is true that Mr. Churchill’s 
style is inevitably that of the public orator rather than that of the 
disciplined writer, a style involving repetitions which are apt to 
irritate the reader though they are welcome to the listener. 
Here and there Mr. Churchill drops into a hazy vulgarism: 
“* The peace discussions wended onward,” or allows himself a 
clumsy sentence. But such lapses are rare in this volume : and 
though the descriptions of the battles are as good as ever, they 
are even bettered by Mr. Churchill’s account (allowing for the 
bias already noted) of the political movements between 1709 and 
1714: only an experienced politician who knows how things 
happen could have written it. 

The dramatic tension is well sustained throughout this 
volume. At Malplaquet one feels that Marlborough is failing; 
there is no longer the imaginative genius of Blenheim, but 4 
tired man repeating himself, depending on the sheer weight of 
superior numbers. But then there is the astonishing te 
covery, the brilliant operations of the Ne plus ultra lines 
and the siege of Bouchain, while all the while the great captain 
was harassed by betrayals at home, disloyalty at the front, was 
worried by his wife and tortured by headaches. It is at this 
period, more than at any other perhaps, when so much depended 
upon him, that his giant’s nature is best revealed. It was 
humiliating for him to act as he had to act, yet his loyalties 
impelled him to it, and Corporal John comes out all the more 
nobly for his abnegation and freedom from pettiness...» 
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FALSE PHILOSOPHY 
By Stuart Chase. (Methuen. ros. 6d.) 


WHEN we speak or write, if it is our aim to convince or prove, 
or merely to communicate our thoughts, it is of the first 
importance that we should know what it is that we mean and 
choose words which, by reason of their accepted significance, 
are apt to express it. If, on the other hand, our object in 
speaking or writing is to persuade or to charm, or merely 
to give pleasure; other considerations than meaning will 
influence us in our choice of words; but even then that may 
be an important consideration. 


The Tyranny of Words. 


Failure to communicate our thoughts is often due, not to 


ignorance or stupidity on the part of our auditors or readers, 
but to the fact that the words that we have used are inadequate 
or inappropriate to the ideas that we wish to express. And 
this failure on our part may be our own fault, or it may not. 

If we are .slipshod in our choice of words, and say (for 
instance) ‘‘ infer”? when we mean “imply,” the fault is our 
own. Again, if before speaking we do not think out clearly 
what we mean, we often discover, on reflecting upon what 
we have said, that it does not express what we meant (in 
which case we should probably have done better to use different 
words), or that we really meant nothing, or nothing worth 
saying (in which case we should have done better to remain 
silent); here, too, we are ourselves responsible if we fail to 
communicate. 

On the other hand, that failure may be due to the fact that 
language offers us no exact equivalent for the meaning that 
is in our minds. In this case the fault is not ours; circum- 
stances compel us to choose between keeping silent and doing 
the best we can with the words at our disposal. To a certain 
degree, this is the case with almost all speech: for almost all 
its purposes, language is but a makeshift. 

Some glimmerings of these simple truths have filtered 
into the swelled head of Dr. Chase, and led him to produce 
his book. He observes that writers and speakers are prone 
to use terms loosely, and to base arguments on statements 
containing terms so used. Their thinking, or their expression 
of their thought, (or both), is “woolly,” and their reasoning 
is often in consequence unsound, and this is particularly 
likely to be the “case where they use words which refer to 
abstract ideas. False use of such words engenders delusions, 
and may inflame dangerous passions in politics and other 
spheres of life. Dr. Chase urges, therefore, that people 
should not use words of which they are not prepared to state 
the meaning, or attempt to express ideas which are not clear 
in their own minds. 

So far,so good. All that is sound or useful in Dr. Chase’s 
book is said (and: said much better and more clearly than he 
says it) above. But Dr. Chase is not content with that simple 
and salutary message ; he believes that he has made a discovery 
about language. itself, a discovery of profound philosophical 
importance—and he thinks that by publishing it (together 
with a quack remedy which is called ‘‘ Semantics”) he can 
be of great service to the mod2rn world. He attacks not 
merely the “ woolly”? use of words by modern journalists 
and politicians, but the way in which thinkers, writers, and 
orators, from Plato to the present day, have employed language. 
All are guilty of the illegitimate use of abstract terms. The 
vice, the canker, is age-old, and its roots go deep ;_ the benefits 
promised as a result of its removal, and the adoption of 
“Semantics,” are correspondingly striking and important. 

It appears from his book that Dr. Chase cannot read Latin, 


cannot read Greek, and cannot write English. These are 


serious handicaps to one who undertakes a task like his ; 
but Dr. Chase is not the man to be deterred by consciousness 
of his own deficiencies : ‘“‘ I strove to understand Plato, Aristotle, 
Spinoza, Hobbes, Kant, Hegel, Herbert Spencer, Schopenhauer ” 
—all to no purpose. Clearly there was something wrong, 
On one side or the other. Dr. Chase decided that it was 
with Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hobbes, Kant, Hegel, Herbert 
Spencer and Schopenhauer that something was wrong, and 
Not with Dr. Chase. 

Plato is easily dismissed : ‘‘ Plato was frankly an idea man.” 
So is Aristotle, who “ sought knowledge primarily with his 
head and disdained to use his hands.” They and all succeeding 
Philosophers were guilty of using freely such words as Beauty, 
Truth, God, Fascism. To Dr. Chase’ such words, literally, 

mean nothing.” He spends half*his time attacking their 


use because they refer to abstract things (as opposed to what he 
quaintly calls “‘ tangible happenings ”’) : “‘ I never saw an -ism,” 
he says, like the man in Plato who said: “I can see a horse, 
but I cannot see horseness”—ard the answer “ That is 
because you have eyes but not intelligence ” seems never to 
have occurred to him. The other half of his time is spent in 
showing that some abstract ideas have no generally accepted 
definition and deducing that abstract ideas therefore lack 
“meaningful content.” For instance, he took the trouble to 
ask 100 people what Fascism meant to them, and he exhibits 
their differing answers as evidence that the term Fascism “ by 
itself obviously lacks meaning.” On the other hand, Dr. Chase 
thinks that the word “ dog” is “‘ meaningful” because a dog 
can be touched and seen. He fails to observe that “‘a dog” 
is just as abstract a concept as “‘ Fascism”, and that if you 
asked a hundred people what “a dog” meant to them you 
would, as likely as not, get a hundred different answers. 

Similar confusion infects Dr. Chase’s treatment of “ facts.” 
“* Factual matter,” for the “‘ semanticist,”’ consists of “‘ material 
objects, or collections of objects, or happenings, at given places 
and dates, and processes verified scientifically”; ‘“‘a fact,” 
says Dr. Chase, “ is an event subject to operational verification.” 
Hence “ The Divine is rightly so called,” if subjected to “‘ seman- 
tic analysis,” has no meaning: “no referents can be found for 
it ; no operations are possible to prove its validity as a concept.” 
It is otherwise, according to Dr. Chase, with the statement : 
“Water is at its maximum density at 4° C.” : ‘* Go into the 
laboratory and prove it with your hards and eyes. . . . The 
operational approach is conclusive, and meaning is found in its 
most precise form.” 

It never occurs to Dr. Chase that nothing can be proved with 
the hands and eyes ; or that all that one can learn from attending 
to a particular vessel of water is that that water is at its maximum 
density at 4°C. Other water might be different. To prove 
anything about water universally entails the concept “‘ water,” 
which cannot be touched or seen any more than Fascism or 
truth or beauty. _If you confine yourself to the “ operational 
approach ” you must give up making statements and confine 
yourself to a sort of verbal pointing. 

Moreover, the statement that “‘ meaning is to be found in its 
most precise form ”’ (so far as that statement itself can be said 
to have any meaning) in statements concerning concrete objects 
is precisely the opposite of true : words which refer to “‘ factual 
matter ”—pieces (for instance) of physical matter like Napoleon I 
or Dr. Chase—are just those which “ mean” the greatest 
variety of things “‘ to ” different people: the moré narrowly a 
word denotes, the more abundantly it connotes, and the more 
difficult it is to communicate to another precisely what we 
mean when we use it. If we wish to communicate with 
precision, we must go to the most abstract world of all, the world 
of mathematics. ‘‘ The angles of every triangle are equal to 
two right angles” is a purely “‘ abstract ” statement; no one 
has ever seen or touched a triangle. Yet the terms are capable 
of precise definition ; and the statement conveys a precise and 
unambiguous meaning and is capable of demonstration. 

These are but a few of the large loose bricks in the foundations 
of Dr. Chase’s shoddy structure of ‘‘ semantics.” He is said 
to be accepted as a philosopher in America, and it is therefore 
more important to point out such fundamental defects than to 
call attention to the glaring vulgarity and cheapness of his 
mind and style. He is not a good advertisement for his own 
“* semantics,” for he can neither think clearly nor write well. 
But he has a flashy, vulgar humour; ‘He offers a brand of 
philosophy which sounds “ practical” and up to date; he 
rejoices in tilting at the classics, ‘intellectuals’ and estab- 
lished reputations ; so it is not surprising if he and Semantics 
sell well. A typical passage will indicate the quality of the 
cheapjack and of his wares: 


“* Suppose we try to describe a trained semanticist a decade or more 
hence. I picture. a good-humoured young man with quick eyes and 
a slow tongue. You doubtless know the type and perhaps belong to 
it yourself. (For ‘ young man’ also read * young woman ’.) Sensible 
and tolerant to start with, he has developed these qualities and others 
until he can make a clear judgment as skilfully as a trained pattern 
maker stamps a die . . . He will be extremely conscious of high- 
order abstractions, constantly on the search for referents, with 
the operational approach always in his cartridge belt.” 


One supposes that even in America this kind of thing is seen 
through eventually, and that Dr. Chase, like that other lord of 


language, Humpty Dumpty, is, sooner or later, in for a “ great 
tall.”? JOHN SPARROW. 
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HOW AMERICA WENT TO WAR 


Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters, Vol. VI, 1915-1917. By 
Ray Stannard Baker. (Heinemann. 21s.) 


ON January ist, 1917, less than five weeks before the United 
States broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, a young 
man named Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant-Secretary 
to the Navy, sent to President Wilson an unpublished memo- 
randum by President. Monroe, written apparently in 1814, 
emphasising the difficulty of keeping America isolated from 
European conflicts.. The Assistant-Secretary to the Navy 
thought it relevant to the situation in 1917; he is not likely, 
as President of the United States, to have forgotten its lesson 
in 1938. It is impossible, indeed, to read the story of how 
Wilson took his country into war without being struck per- 
petually by the resemblance between the situation he had to 
face and that confronting, in a form less acute, his Democratic 
successor at the White House today. Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s 
sixth volume has more than a merely historical interest. 

The story of how the man who was re-elected President in 
November, 1916, on the slogan “ He Kept Us Out of War,” 
called in February, 1917, for a breach of diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and in April for declaration of a state of war 
with Germany, has been told a dozen times by writers sympa- 
thetic or hostile to Wilson, or severely dispassionate. No 
one has charged the President with inconsistency. Actually 
it was not he but Germany who made war inevitable. For 
Woodrow .Wilson it was always “‘a fearful thing to lead this 
great peaceful people into-war,’’. but in the last analysis every- 
thing America stood for was at stake, and ‘‘ God helping her 
she can do no other.” What Mr. Baker brings out, as it has 
never, I think, been quite brought out before, is the intensity 
of the President’s struggle against the inevitable, and some of 
the reasons for it. The indecision, even after Germany’s 
declaration of unlimited submarine warfare, even after the 
publication of the Zimmermann Note inviting Mexico to join 
Germany and receive Texas and other States of the Union as 
payment, was carried to the last minute of the eleventh hour, 
in the face of ceaseless pressure from friends like House, and 
colleagues like Lansing, and fierce demands from political 
opponents like Lodge and Roosevelt. It was not the indecision 
of cowardice, or of a mind swayed by rival counsels—no one 
to whom Wilson paid much heed hung back from war except 
Bryan —it was the agonised reluctance of a man who lived for 
Liberalism and knew what happens to Liberalism in every 
war. Mr. Baker shows that decisively, and it is due to Wilson’s 
memory that he should. Late in 1916 the President has 
grown convinced that the War is before all things a contest 
between autocracy and democracy. A few weeks later he is 
revealed as almost passionately anxious to keep America out of 
war because “ so long as we remained out there was a prepon- 
derance of neutrality, but if we joined the Allies the world 
would be off the peace basis and on to the war basis”; it would 
mean that Germany would be so badly beaten that there 
would be a dictated peace. But above all Wilson saw crystal 
clear, what the country learned through bitter experience, 
that “‘ when a war got going it was just a war, and there weren’t 
two kinds of it. It required illiberalism at home to reinforce 
the men at the front. . .. ‘Once lead this people into war,’ 
he said, ‘and they’ll forget there was ever such a thing as 
tolerance.’”’ He was no false prophet, but Germany left America 
no choice. 

All that is of capital importance historically, but the gist of 
it, of course, was familiar already. It is on secondary points 
that Mr. Baker’s detailed record is most valuable. The 
workings of Wilson’s mind were often strange, and it is charac- 
teristic that, with all his indecision over entering the War, 
up to the hour before the end ‘“‘ the President had not con- 
sulted with his Cabinet; he usually delayed such action 
until he was nearing a decision himself.” He had, of course, 
consulted continuously with House, and had perforce to listen 
to the urgent pleas of Lansing, but Mr. Baker, after all allowance 
for his obvious mistrust of House, does provide solid grounds for 
doubting whether the little colonel’s advice was always sound. 
He was violently pro-Ally, at a time when Wilson was trying to 
maintain not only neutrality but neutral-mindedness, and when, 
too—as it is well to be reminded—in the President’s view, 
“our relations with England are more strained than with 
Germany.” Page, in London, was of course more pro-Ally 
still, but it is a strange revelation of Wilson’s conception o° the 


possibilities that he should seriously consider warning Grey _ 


that ‘“‘ Page no longer represents the feeling or the point of: 
view of the United States ”’—this while Page was ostensibly 
representing Wilson himself. The same sort of naiveté jg 
revealed in the President’s revolutionary plan for getting 
over the problem. of the November-March interregnum in 
the event of his being defeated by Mr. Hughes in 1916; he 
would at once appoint his victorious opponent Secretary’ of: 
State, he himself and-the Vice-President would resign their 
offices, and thereupon, under the Constitution, the Secretary 
of State would succeed automatically to the Presidency. The 
electorate, by returning Mr. Wilson, made resort to that 
expedient unnecessary—perhaps fortunately, though Mr? 
Baker remarks with force that there could be no better tribute : 
to the President than the fact that the Republicans felt their 
strongest candidate would be a liberal-minded moderate like 
Mr. Hughes, whose policy at the White House would be almost 
identical with Mr. Wilson’s. : 

Mr. Baker on Wilson bids fair to rival in volume Nicolay and ' 
Hay on Lincoln, for we have three crowded and eventful years 
to get through yet. His admiration for the President is un- 
concealed, and it means that the best interpretation is always 


put on words and actions that are susceptible of more than’: 


one. But it means, too, that Mr. Baker is able to understand 


Wilson’s mind and motives as a less sympathetic biographer: 


hardly could. The gain is greater than the loss. 
WILson Harris, 


GREYS FOREIGN POLICY 


Before the War. Vol. II.: The Coming of the Storm. By 
G. P. Gooch, F.B.A. (Longmans. 10s.) 


In the two volumes of Studies in Diplomacy, of which this is 
the second, Dr. Gooch has adopted the novel method of 
grouping his narrative round the ten principal statesmen who 
directed European policy between the turn of the century 
and the outbreak of War—leaving, so far as possible, the character 
and political aims of each to emerge from their own words. 
For this purpose he relies in the main on the four great collections 
of War documents—German, British, French and Austro-— 
Hungarian ; and for such a task no one was better qualified 
than one of the joint editors of our own recently completed 
series. It brings out all his qualities of unimpassioned learning, 
limpid exposition and essential fairmindedness: and though 
there is inevitable repetition, it may fairly be argued that a 
hexagon must necessarily be examined from all six sides. 

The longest and fullest treatment is allotted to Sir Edward 
Grey, whose term of office extended over eleven crowded years " 
and far exceeded any of his contemporaries. . Grey stands 
out as a confirmed Francophil who sincerely desired to establish 
with Russia and Germany also the same sort of political détente 
which his predecessor Lansdowne had reached with France, 
and who was quite genuinely opposed to anything that would 
widen the gulf between the two great armed camps in Europe, 
but who never lost sight of the fundamental fact that to seek 
new friendships at the expense of the old was a fatal blunder 
and would in the end lead to Britain’s isolation. Dr. Gooch 
sums up very neatly the events of 1904-07: ‘‘ We had turned 
two rivals and potential foes into friends. He never dreamed 
of the encirclement of Germany. His object was security, 
insurance, stabilisation.” 

It was Grey’s knowledge that Germany was really bent 
upon detaching him from France, or at the least of weakening 
the ties that bound her to Britain, which lay at the root of his 
first coolness towards the German Government: and his 
reserve was steadily heightened by his experience in the 
question of the Fleet, in the period following ‘‘ the. decisive 
conversation at Cronberg between Hardinge and the Kaiser,” 
in August, 1908. He never lost sight of the fact—less self-evident 
then than it seems to us today—that while Britain, without a 
conscript army and with world-wide interests to defend, would 
be defenceless if naval supremacy were once lost, Germany's 
attempt to add naval equality to military predominance could 
only mean a bid for world dominion. There is a grim analogy 
between the present situation, with its insane and far more. 
reckless competition in armaments, and that in which Grey 
warned Parliament that preparations for war on an advancing 
scale would “sooner or later submerge civilisation,” but that. 


“* if we alone among the Great Powers gave up competition and ? 


sank into a position of inferiority,” we should do no good, 
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but “should cease to count for anything among the nations 
of Europe, and should be fortunate if our liberty was left and 
we did not become the conscript appendage of some stronger 
Power.” 

The two most dangerous features of the pre-War situation 
were Germany’s steady “ refusal to discuss limitation, and the 
spectre of stealthy acceleration.” Moreover, he realised that 
we were “ dealing with people who recognise no law except 
that of force between nations.”” And again he realised that to 
revert to “splendid isolation” and announce that in no 
circumstances would we assist a friend against wanton attack 
would be disastrous. “‘ It would deprive us of the possibility 
of having a friend_in Europe, and it would result in the other 


nations of Europe, either by choice or necessity, being brought’ 


into the orbit of a single diplomacy from which we should be 
excluded.”’: 

None the less, Dr. Gooch evidently thinks that Grey was too 
negative in his attitude towards Germany : ‘he criticises him for 
a lack of imagination, for his failure to cross the Channel and 
especially to visit Germany, for the mildness of his attitude to 
Italy’s Tripolitan adventure, as compared with his condemnation 
of Austria in the Bosnian crisis, and again for his Persian policy 
(curiously enough this is judged more severely than the 
Moroccan policy).- But he freely admits that Grey was “‘ much 
less of a partisan than he appeared,” and in all the major 
issues that confronted Grey as Foreign Secretary he really 
has nothing with which to reproach him. He might indeed 
have made a good deal more of Grey’s efforts to secure fair 
play for the Young Turks after the Revolution of 1908, and 
of his not unsuccessful attempts to hold’ back Russia from 
profiting by Turkey’s difficulties. Incidentally, much of his 
and King Edward’s anger against Aehrenthal was due not 
merely to the latter’s perfidy and untruthfulness, but to his 
share in wrecking the last hope of Turkish reform. But he 
brings out very clearly that Grey’s “‘ attitude and declarations 
never changed—no support for aggression, but almost certainly 
assistance if France were attacked,” but that during the two 
last years he worked wholeheartedly to promote an Anglo- 
German understanding, such as would diminish the cleavage 
in Europe. The Portuguese and Bagdad agreements— 


initialled, but never implemented—are the proof of it, and ° 


there are some who think that in the former case he went 
considerably too far. Certainly there are signs that he was 
ready for generous consideration of German colonial claims 
and ambitions. 

It is impossible within the framework of this review to do 
justice to Dr. Gooch’s penetrating and fair analysis of Grey’s 
opposite numbers in Europe; but the attentive reader will 
learn from these pages a great deal about the inner workings 
of French, German and Russian policy: He has quite obviously 
inherited the views of Haldane and of Grey himself upon 
Bethmann-Hollwegg: and it is unlikely that history will 
reverse the prevalent verdict upon William II ’s fifth Chancellor 
as aman of honour and character, genuinely aiming above all 
at Anglo-German reconciliation, but lacking the energy or 
ability to impose his views in the teeth of such men as Tirpitz 
or Kiderlen, or of his volatile, touchy and arrogant master the 
Emperor. The mutual respect of Bethmann and Grey 
“survived the rude test of Agadir,” and by 1913 the former 
had come to recognise that “ an attack on Serbia would almost 
inevitably bring Russia into the field, and that England would 
stand by her friends,”’ and therefore went the length of strongly 
advising Berchtold “‘ against the idea of gobbling up Serbia, 
which would only weaken the Monarchy.” But while he was 
trying to rebuild the bridges in Europe, there were many others 
whose aim it was to undermine them, and in the end they won. 

Dr. Gooch’s verdict on Poincaré is milder than might 
perhaps have been expected, though he is of course portrayed 
as ceaselessly suspicious of Berlin and of all attempts at Anglo- 
German rapprochement, and as all too inelastic in character. 

In passing let us note Poincaré’s. words to Paul Cambon, 
for transmission to Grey, as late as April, 1912 : ‘‘ Our entente 
1s consecrated by no diplomatic act: it rests only on opinion 
and on the conversations of our General Staff. Anything 
Which would discontent public sentiment would be of a 
character to destroy it. England has the same interest as 
Ourselves in maintaining it, and she knows how loyally we 
observe it.” Poincaré followed a straight, if narrow, course, 
and his zeal in the cause of averting the Balkan War and his 
Moderating influence on Russia illustrate his anxious desire 





to avert war in Europe. Of Sazonov it must suffice to say that 
he compares most favourably with Izvolsky, but “‘ was genuinely 
convinced that he had no alternative,” as was the weak and 
upright Tsar Nicholas. Towards the superficial Berchtold, 
who bears a major part in the final ‘catastrophe but may be 
allowed to share the blame with several powerful and pernicious 
officials in the Ballplatz, Dr. Gooch shows the same curious 
leniency as towards his predecessor Aechrenthal, so falsely 
acclaimed as the “Austrian Bismarck” and so _ largely 
responsible for the breach between the Dual Monarchy and 
Serbia and for the fatal turn taken by the Southern Slav 
question. 

It is necessary to protest against one serious blemish on a 
book so admirable and authoritative. There is no index, and 
only the scantiest list of contents. 

R. W. SETON-WATSON. 


CHRISTENDOM RESURGENT 


eee Earth. By J. Middleton Murry. (Jonathan Cape- 
Ios. 6d.) : 


* Hear the voice of the Bard 
Who past, present, future, sees... 


” 


That, in its magnificent arrogance, is the voice of Blake. That 
too—in a very different tone—is the summons of Mr. Middleton 
Murry to his readers. The world is on the edge of catastrophe ; 
to see how it got there is in itself to see what must be done 
to save it. It reached its present state through a number of 
spiritual phases; and Mr. Middleton Murry’s method is to. 
take, for each phase, one or more great and significant human 
figures and evoke the man and the hour—will and circumstance 
—together. They succeed one another across a span of 600 
years ; Chaucer, the last voice to speak against the background 
of a serene unchallenged Absolute; Montaigne, the first 
Individual ; Shakespeare, rekindling in poetry and harmonising 
with secular nature the values which the Church was losing ; 
Cromwell, the champion of immediacy between God and man, 
the adversary therefore of intervening Crown and Church ; 
Milton, in whom a similar vision was stultified—as William 
Blake saw—by egotism; Rousseau, whose Contrat Social, 
rightly read, demands the fusion of the highest individual 
morality into universal Law; Goethe “the first man who 
was really aware of man’s place in the realm of Nature” ; 
Godwin ‘‘ whose creed is better summed up by Blake than by 
himself: Religion is politics and politics is brotherhood ” ; 
Wordsworth, who spoke as “ the heir of the English revolu- 
tionary succession” but collapsed into reaction and mere 
sentimentality ; Shelley, whose Masque of Anarchy sums up 
“the politics which has the courage to use self-sacrifice as 
its only weapon”; Marx, inspirer of the latest and greatest 
of the three revolutions, who like a true descendant of the Hebrew 
prophets cast an outlawed proletariat for the réle of a secular 
Messiah ; Morris, who “ lived the life of Socialism ” as Marx 
had formulated its theology, and so became a_ historical 
materialist with a very big difference—a historical materialist 
whose Socialism was one with Christianity. 

On that note the book ends. Only by accepting Christianity, 
feeling on the one hand the need of all-embracing love and on 
the other the sense of its own inadequacy and incapability, 
can mankind achieve the good society—Socialism, the Civitas 
Dei—and avoid destruction. Individuals and institutions 
are alike powerless for good until this spiritual knowledge 
has inspired them. We must enjoy again “‘ an acknowledged 
spiritual authority.” And then what? Then we shall see. 
‘* Another Athens shall arise . . .” 

It is very hard to pin Mr. Middleton Murry down. There 
are sO many points on which he will not commit himself ; 
questions not merely of immediate practical policy, which 
might justifiably be excluded from his present scope, but 
pertaining directly to his all-important central thesis. Does 
he accept Marx’s dogma that the technical conditions of produc- 
tion override, in the shaping of a society’s life both materially 
and intellectually, all other influences ? Sometimes he appears 
to do so; sometimes to reject it with vigour. Is he thinking 
of Western civilisation only, or of a world civilisation including 
Buddhists, Brahmins, Mahometans—and in any case what on 
earth is to be done about those communities whose ethos is 
hopelessly and permanently non-Christian ? Is absolute non- 
violence the only practical policy both inside and outside the 
new Christendom ? Who, in heaven’s name, is to wield the 
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*‘ acknowledged spiritual authority”? ? And a-dozen other 
questions. It is bewildering to find such muddleheadedness,. 
such yawning gaps, such question-begging united to such 
penetrating criticism, such illuminating juxtaposition of ideas, 
and such intensity of moral purpose. 

Nor does Mr. Middleton Murry’s manner lessen one’s dis- 
comfort ; it merely adds aesthetic to intellectual unease. The 
spotlight veers majestically from one great man to the next ; 
Mr. Middleton Murry prostrates himself humbly, but takes— 
it appears—good care that he shall receive some part of the 
illumination. Rarely are we allowed to forget that kneeling 
figure, its sensibility, its pathos, above all its humility ; a kind 
of reincarnation of the ass at the manger of Bethlehem. It is 
curiously distasteful ; the mantle of Brother Juniper is not very 
becoming to a modern intellectual, unable to escape his heritage 
of selfconsciousness. One may accept the posture of humility 
as genuine, but one feels much happier whenever for a while 
he forgets it. His criticism tastes so much better than his 
conscious Christianity. Much as he would resent and lament 
its being so regarded, Heaven—and Earth succeeds by reason 
of what it incidentally accomplishes rather than by the fulfilment 
of its central aim. It can most satisfactorily be read not as a 
Prophetic Book, but as a series of brilliant personal 
interpretations. HONOR CROOME. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN POLITICS 


Czechoslovakia By Lt.-Commander Edgar P. Young. (Gollancz. 
12s. 6d.) 

*“AsK me the name of the current Prime Minister of 
Czechoslovakia,” wrote Mr. John Gunther in 1936, “I 
don’t know.” If he still does not know, he can look it up 
in Commander Young’s book. But what with Hitler in Berlin, 
Herlein in Carlsbad, sanctimonious letters in The Times and now 
Lt.-Commander Young himself, which of us would dare boast 
such innocence today ? 

It was not bravado in 1936. It was ignorance admittedly—or 
journalist’s licence for saying ‘‘ Czechoslovakia’s a dull country 
and nothing ever happens there ”—an impression Commander 
Young’s book confirms. What was Mr. Gunther’s Inside 
Story ? 

“* Local Czech politics, under the inspiration of Masaryk, pursue a 
very smooth and inconspicuous course.” 


What has happened to make local Czech politics so conspicuous 
that we all know that Dr. Milan HodZa, a Slovak, an Agrarian 
and aged sixty, is Prime Minister ? Have the Czechs, bored 
with virtue, run amok? Have they suddenly realised how 
behind the times they are, had a Left revolution, a Right revolu- 
tion and caught up with Germany? Have they reintroduced 
the guillotine, opened concentration camps, set Sudeten 
Germans to scrub the streets ? Do they insult the Church ? 
Surely something appalling and terrible has happened to the 
Sudeten Germans ? Herr Hitler declares that internal conditions 
in Czechoslovakia are ‘“‘ intolerable for a Great Power with 
national pride.” What has happened ? 

Commander Young tells us in great detail and handy form 
about the history, politics, social structure, minorities and 
foreign policy of Czechoslovakia and he more than confirms 
the virtuous and inoffensive character of Czech local politics. 
What then kas happened? There must be an Inside. Story 
because the Outside one would suggest that all that has happened 
since Mr. Gunther wrote is that the Sudeten Germans have 
obtained a few more of the rights denied to Germans in 
Germany and that they are, in fact, the most fortunate Germans 
in Europe. They have liberty of speech, of the Press and of 
assembly, which no longer exists in Germany. They have free 
and secret elections, their own political parties, an cff2ctive 
parliament—which they have not got in Germany. They 
have their own schools and Churches. What more do they 
want ? It is said they want self-government and their problem 
is compared with that of the Irish. Sanctimonious and self- 
righteous, we point out that we have solved this problem. 
We admit it took us 300 years to do it and the Czechs have so 
far had 20, but we assume that the problem is the same, that the 
Czechs should learn from the British Empire and act with the 
magnanimity born of perfect safety and overwhelming strength. 

In fact, however, the Irish analogy is false. If it applies 
at all, it is the Czechs who are the Irish. The situation would 
be comparable if we were threatening to reconquer Ireland 
by force and at the same time demanding for Ulster such rights 


‘in the morning-with an upstart’s rat-tat. 
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and -privileges as would enable us to invade Ireland at any 


‘ 


moment we chose with gas, tanks and heavy artillery and 


dictate the domestic and foreign policy of the Irish Republic, 
It is this demand on the part of Germany and not the mistakes 
of Czech local politics which have made Czechoslovakia so 
conspicuous. This is not a minority problem but the problem of 
power politics and German foreign policy. Of course there js 
a minority problem but this is not the main issue. Let*us 
be quite clear that it is the Czechs and not the Sudeten Germans 
who are fighting for independence. The Sudeten Germans 
have all the individual freedom which centuries of European 
progress have won for Europe and which five years of Hitler’s 
rule have lost for Germany. This is what Commander Young 
effectively proves. SHEILA GRANT-DvFF, 


“WISHA! THAT HOLE?” 


Three Homes. By Lennox Robinson, Tom Robinson, and Nora 
Dorman. (Michael Joseph. tos. 6d.) 

So, the old Robinson housekeeper when the family said they 
were leaving Cork to go to the little seaside port of Kinsale, 
(Which is, as we say, rich from a woman living in Cork—a 
hole in a hollow if there ever was one.) Cork, Kinsale, or 
Ballymoney—pronounced, appropriately, to rhyme with 
‘“stoney,”’ for it was not a wealthy living and there were five 
children—to many they may all be “ holes,”’ but to the three 
authors these Three Homes echo in the memory with the 
sweetness of youthful dreams and that trustfulness about 
life and people that cannot outlive experience. They might 
just as well be Douarnenez, or Taganrog, or Dorchester— 
to take three names more or less at random out of a map, 
And Tchekov, one feels certain, would enjoy Tom Robinson’s 
descriptions of local characters ; and Hardy might have been 
pleased by Lennox Robinson’s picture of himself, the young 
author to be, tall and fair and droopy as a lily, visiting the 
over-cultivated rector across the cove at Kinsale or learning 
sedition from the Catholic Daunts in the nineteenth-century 
Gothic castle across the Bandon river. Everywhere is a 
‘* wisha! that hole” until the pious heart and the sympathetic 
imagination discover its human interest. 

It is hard to say, and perhaps futile to try to say, which of the 
three, Lennox, Tom or Nora Robinson, has made County 
Cork appear so attractive. Lennox Robinson has given a 
subjective feeling about the two rectories, and the life in which 
they were buried ; whereas Tom and Nora have remembered 
in objective detail. In many ways it is really Tom’s book. 
** Life is lovely,” says Lennox, “‘ if only outsiders would not 
keep breaking in.” Both he and Nora detested Kinsale, 
but his brother revels in it. He is amused by the tradesmen 
and the tradesmen’s boys; one knock at the door for these 
and two for “‘ society,”’ and a grave complaint to the shopkeeper 
if some butcher’s boy threw the house into a ferment at eleven 
The fire brigade 
stored its ladders in the reservoir—the driest place in Kinsale. 
Con Deasy, the postman, never delivered circular letters; 
tore them in two. Mother Seigel’s Syrup littered his wake. 
Tom Lewis, the supplementary postman, also printer, was a 
confirmed pessimist. ‘‘ I hope you will turn out these posters 
well,” admonishes the rector. ‘‘ Ah!” wails Tom. ‘‘ Second 
rate; second rate. Like everything in Kinsale.” Jerry 
the railway guard, whose stomach was so large that his belt 
was as long as his height, never used the flag to start a train. 
He waddled up to the engine-driver and said: ‘‘ Go on, ye 
sweep!” Tobin the farmer, witty and pithy, replied to— 
‘* What sort of a farmer is so-and-so? ”—‘‘ Grand! A divil 
for dung!” And of another farmer: ‘‘ Knowledgeable man 
for horses. Only mare he was ever mistaken in was his wife.” 
Yet it is Lennox who has the sense of poetry of that little Irish 
society, that manner of living, which, as he says, has gone for 
ever from Ireland. With Tom only the book would be 
amusing, interesting, apergu. Tom is a real boy. Adding 
Lennox, it becomes trés sympathique. Nora adds womanly 
warmth and an occasional womanly resentment. The end 
of the book sees the end of that little provincial world. The 
rectory is the centre of shooting, ambushes, machine-gun fire 
from the steps. Bridges are blown up. Communications ate 

*‘ very good ” if a lorry can reach Cork and return in one day. 
It may be a week before the newspaper arrives. The charactet 
of the mother emerges with great dignity, and the simple 
account of her death is most moving. 
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_, How strenuously Ireland makes one live, one thinks. When 
Lennox Robinson tells of, the revelation he got, in the Cork 


Opera House; from Yeats’ Cathleen ni Houlthan (‘‘made more 
_gebels than a thousand political speeches ”), I remember how, 


in that same theatre, Robinson’s Patriots did exactly the same 
thing for me. After Parnell, he writes: .“‘ From the founda- 
tions the country now had to be built anew. We must educate 
ourselves. . . . We must spend twenty years in the wilderness. 
We must criticise ourselves ruthlessly.” I have just the same 
feeling about this Ireland; ‘‘ build anew .. . educate... 
the wilderness . . . criticise ruthlessly.” It isn’t three homes ; 
it is just one—Ireland. This charming autobiography 
It also has all the 
implicit continuity of a veracious social history recognisable 
to everybody who may sigh for the world before “‘ the War.” 
SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 


ROMANCE IN PIMLICO 


The Polite Marriage and Other 18th Century Essays. By 

J. M. S. Tompkins. (Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 
THIS entertaining volume is a by-product of the author’s reading 
while she was engaged on her fascinating study, The Popular 
Novel in England, and the reviewer who criticises it can only do 
so on material supplied him by Dr. Tompkins, for I doubt if 
there is any other living authority on the Bristol Milkwoman ; 
Dr. Downman, the author of Infancy, a poem published ‘with 
the wish “‘ that even in hostile America mothers might be the 
better for his advice”; Mary Hays, Philosophess; James 
White, the author of burlesque mediaeval romances; the 
Griffiths who publicised their happy marriage with the reckless 
confidence of modern film-stars, and, best of all to my mind, 
the ingenuous and disreputable author of The Scotch Parents. 
For once the reviewer is also the general reader, and as a general 
reader let us leave behind all nonsense about literary influences 
and the like and consider a character—John Ramble, whom we 
should certainly have never encountered without Dr. 
Tompkins’s aid, and his, cunning, emotional and heartless 
pursuit of Nell Macpherson, a milliner’s apprentice. 

The most fascinating feature of this autobiographical novel— 
written apparently with the idea of blackmailing Nell’s stubborn 
parents into returning his mistress whom they had rather 
roughly taken from him—is a pink ribbon. Nell gave him this 
to tie round his guitar, and in a fit of jealousy he removed it 
and substituted a white one, “‘which hung over Nell,” in Dr. 
Tompkins’s words, “‘like a sign of wrath and estrangement, to 
be removed only by an abasement of devotion.”” How we keep 
our eyes on that guitar! ‘‘ When will the ribbon be changed ? 
how far must she go?” The answer is—a very long way ; 
every man in that rational and rather lubricious age felt that he 
had a right to life, liberties and the pursuit of happiness. An 
Act and Deed signed and dated by Nell guaranteed Ramble’s 
sole possession of her body: but the white ribbon remained 
on the guitar. One day, overcome by a violent fit of toothache 
when he was walking with Nell, Ramble sought an inn. ‘“ There 
was a bed in the room. . . . Situations at times are so critical 
that it is not in the power of us mortals to resist.” Nevertheless 
the pink ribbon was not restored : and as the suspense grows the 
ribbons become identified in our mind with the black and 
the white sails for which Tristram waited—but this is life— 
grotesque and comic—not fiction. The ribbon remained white 
even after her attempted suicide in the Serpentine, after she 
had scaided her hand to prove the resolution of her-love, and 
after she had borne unflinchingly his murderous assault with 
a tea knife.- Only when she had deserted her parents and 
deceived her mother did the white ribbon give place to the 
pink. ‘“ I made her no answer, but got up directly, and then 
put the exiled ribbon on my guitar, and showing it her, I said, 
look here.—You remember the token.” But they didn’t marry : 
as Ramble put it to Mrs. Macpherson, “ Call to mind the 
delicacy of marrying a Girl too soon after the loss of her 
honour.” There is an odd realistic charm about this trans- 
parent romance: it emerges: from the vivid and surprising 
“ properties ’—toothache and Hyde Park, the Serpentine and 
Pimlico and the pink ribbon and a kettle of boiling water, 
Nell’s uncle called McClack who was too much for not very brave 
Ramble, and a poor relation called Mrs. Drulin ; and like most 
of the romances in this book it is conveyed to us- by Dr. 
Tompkins with elegance and wit. 

Indeed we have so much reason for gratitude that it seems 
Surly to complain that the volume has /ongueurs; that there are 
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occasions when Dr. TompkKins-seems to take a little too seriously 
the literary interest of the Bristol Milkwoman or Mary Hays. 
She puts. as her epigraph a rather. unwise remark of G. K. 
Chesterton, “‘It.is too. often forgotten that-just as a bad man is 
nevertheless a man, so a bad poet is nevertheless a poet,” and 
sometimes her investigation of these obscure works becomes 
too whimsical-serious. The real interest in the bad poet is not 
literary but psychological—the twist in Dr. Downman’s 
character which induced him to put into blank verse his advice 
to mothers on “ rickets, regular meals and a fruit diet,” and we 
feel Dr. Tompkins has struck a wrong note when she observes : 
““A nerve thrilled in him. He has directness of attack—a 
resonant simplicity in the opening line of a poem, that recalls 
Sidney.”” And occasionally she is guilty of such a phrase as 
““Downman zealously inverting the garden-mould with his 
new-found strength.” It is as though she had been temporarily 
possessed by her curious by-way writers, with their strenuous 
euphuism—she will really have to be careful of Ramble. 

? xREENE, 


SRAHAM 


GEORGE II 


A King in Toils. By J.D. Griffiths Davies. (Lindsay Drummond. 


12s. 6d.) 

THE publishers of this book issue a warning on the dust cover 
that we must not expect a biography. What the author has 
sought to do is rather to demonstrate that George II, in sub- 
mitting to the successive domination of a tyrannical father, an 
imperious wife, and finally of a succession of autocratic minis- 
ters, is not the ideal subject of a biography, since at no time was 
he permitted to enjoy a life of his own. But if the history of 
this man is the history of the ways in which he escaped from 
one form of domination merely to become the slave of another, 
the title of the present work is misleading. George II, of whom 
the highest commendation in this book is that he was “‘ honest ” 
(and the attribution to him of this virtue, though rare enough 
among princes and their ministers, makes him somehow appear 
the more foolish—as indeed is often the case when one virtue 
is found marooned among a number of more or less vicious 
companions), was not so much a man “ held in tcils ” by person- 
alities greater than his own, as a man in whom the desire to be 
dominated was an integral part of his character. There is 
nothing in Mr. Davies’s study to suggest that, given another and 
more favourable environment, George II would have displayed 
a character of greater independence: the difference, we feel, 
would have been a difference in degree rather than in kind. 

So anxious is he to furnish the reader with a coherent back- 
ground, that the author devotes too long a chapter at the begin- 
ning to an account of events leading up to the reign of George II. 
This account is definitely heavy going; the author’s style 
appears muscle-bound, as if, having undertaken a vast scheme 
of research, he were performing an obligatory rather than an 
enjoyable task. When he arrives at the threshold of his main 
subject, however, the style flows as swiftly, and becomes as 
interesting, as the events which it is designed to record. I do 
not think that the author entirely frees himself from his desire 
to include the smallest detail : the disquisition on card playing 
on page 73—‘‘ The prince preferred ombre; the princess 
basset, which was similar to faro and less hazardous,” &c.— 
does not seem to merit the prominence which it receives ; and 
there is much included that:would be more appropriate to'a 
general history of the period rather ina to a 
such as the present. 

The Scientific Best-Seller has been followed by the Historical 
Best-Seller. A number of the latter—I would cite particularly 
Mr. Neill’s book on Elizabeth and the works of Mr. Arthur Bryant 
—leave nothing to be desired as regards scholarship : what is 
usually to be criticised in them is the decorative detail which 
their authors feel themselves under an obligation to furnish. 
History thereby ceases to be a discipline and becomes an enter- 
tainment ; and like much contemporary entertainment, it can 
easily be adapted to the uses of propaganda. Mr. Davies’s 
book steers a middle course between these two extremes ; he 
is entertaining, but his entertainment is subsidiary to the presen- 
tation of facts as he thinks they occurred. He is also to be 
commended for introducing certain passages of a scurrilous, 
if expressive, character without insisting upon their unprintable- 
ness by a fulsome apology for their presence ; and that is another 
respect in which he differs from some of his more entertaining 
colleagues. E. W. F. ToMiin. 
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‘MELANGE .MINE!’ . 
Walt Whitman’s Pose. By Esther Shephard: (Harrap. 15s.) 


WaLt WHITMAN’S biographers seem to be agreed, in general, 
on one thing at least about their elusive and complicated. 
subject, namely, that he got a sudden awakening or access of 
power in his middle thirties. Thus the Editor of the 


Nonesuch Whitman, Mr. Emory Holloway, feels it necessary . 


to assume this, ‘‘or we shall at this point lose our 
man in a cloud and ever after doubt that Whitman was a 
normal person.” Mr. Edgar Lee Masters says it with all the 
stops out: ‘‘ It is common for men of genius to feel an almost 
sudden accession of power and understanding at some definite 
time of life. . . . Now Whitman was about thirty-four when he 
went through a similar psychical stage, call it a new vision, the 
full exuberant feeling of mature power, or cosmic consciousness, 
as one may please.” (The need, and apparent proof, for the 
assumption is Leaves of Grass,which burst on America when 
Whitmen was thirty-six.) To this Miss Shephard might 
almost be represented as saying: ‘‘Oh, yeah!” for she is 
highly cynical about the sudden revelation theory ; pardonably 
so since she has been fortunate enough to discover a purely 
literary source for the more grandiose side of Whitman : 

“The source of Leaves of Grass is, in spite of all Walt Whitman’s 
protestations to the contrary, in the fragment of a book, the epilogue 
of a French novel. The-novel is The Countess of Rudolstadt, by 
George Sand, which Whitman read in a translation by Francis 
G. Shaw. (In this book) I found not only the whole conception of 
the poet, as ‘ answerer ’ and poet of mankind, and some of Whitman’s 
important words coined from the French, but also his most charac- 
teristic attitudes towards feudalism, death, old age, ‘the highest 
sanity,’ the sun, books, stars, children, motherhood and ‘ the young 
man 


She has made her case along these lines so thoroughly that 
the debt cannot be denied. How far George Sand’s picture of 
a poet-musician, dressed in labourer’s clothes, singing cosmi- 
cally about the great future of man, fraternity, universal love, 
and so forth confirmed Whitman in a growing conception of 
himself as that very kind of poet, or how far it suggested the 
idea to him, nobody can tell. -It is a matter of the effect on the 
reader of an accumulation of detail—and Miss Shephard throws 
all she has into the scale: the general ideas of George Sand, 
the French words—such as the Whitman “signature tune” 
en masse ; even his punctuation ; the sudden change in Whitman’s 
style of dress, etc. (His brother George told Horace Traubel 
in 1893 that Walt did not always dress up as a labourer. ‘“‘ He 
was rather stylish when young. He started in with his new 
notions somewhere between 1850 and 1855.”) It is an im- 
pressive and, in the end, irresistible argument for a particular 
pose. 

Miss Shephard is harshly pitiless in her judgement on 
Whitman for concealing his debt; she speaks of “‘a web of 
deceit and subterfuge and prevarication ” ; she goes so far as 
to suggest that the “‘ Good Gray Poet ” deliberately destroyed 
all reference to the book, even that he tore out the pertinent 
portion from his five volume edition so that friend Traubel 
could read it “safely °—for whether in forgetfulness or in 
tortuous deceit he told Traubel to read the book, praising it 
(i.e., Consuelo, to which the operative novel is sequel) as “‘ the 
noblest work of George Sand.” Miss Shephard suggests that 
Walt suppressed his debt because he laid great store on origin- 
ality, and because it would never do to admit that America’s 
first distinctive poem had its roots in a French book. 

Unhappily she has over-written everything ; her account is 
jumpy, disconnected, and totally unreadable except by the most 
patient specialist. A brief book, Whitman’s Debt to George 
Sand, would have met the case. But she has made a genuine 
discovery and she naturally wants to make much of it. The 
main effect of her discovery must be to emphasise the factitious 
element in Whitman’s nature, and to debunk somewhat his 
more mystical rhapsodies. But when she feels that since 
Whitman, thus deceptive, dishonest, ungenerous, cannot be 
thought of as amanly man, unacceptable as a symbol of nineteenth=- 
century America, therefore, ‘‘ the whole fabric of his demo- 
cratic message and his religious mysticism is nothing but 
shoddy, . . . an indictment not only against his person but 
his poetry,” she goes a little too far. 


Genius seems to need a caparison, and nobody need mind 
much so long as it does not involve a.corrosion of personality. 
It so happens that Whitman wrote so much beside himself that 


— 


it is very difficult to distinguish, in his case, between his demon - 


and his dope. I doubt if anybody does, can, or wants to make 
the distinction—except for those who decide to limit themselves.: 
to the secure pleasure of those poems, such:as Crossing Brooklyn . 
Ferry, in which: he has perpetuated with an almost orgiastic 
delight the impact of actuality on a spirit. excited in some 
strange manner that we. shall probably never understand. | 
S$. Oa 


THE PLIGHT OF POETRY 


Poetry and Crisis. By Martin Turnell. (Sands: The Paladin 

Press. 2s. 6d.) hy 
One is thankful that this book is provided with adequate® 
margins, for almost from the beginning one finds the pencil’ 
coming out and scrawling (Detestable habit? What are~ 
margins for?) all manner of objections, comments, queries 
and qualifications, In short-one finds oneseif arguing with” 
Mr. Turnell all the time, either on some broad generalisation 
or on some point of detail. But the delightful thing about 
the book is that one never quarrels, is never irritated’ and 
never scribbles ‘‘ Pshaw!” in the inviting blank. For Mr, 
Turnell has tact and taste; he never gesticulates or raises his 
voice. Besides being Catholic, he is catholic. 

This slim book—slim because there is no padding—sets 
out to show that there will be no satisfactory poetry until’ 
there is a general return to Catholicism. Things have been 
going from bad to worse since the break-up of Christianity at 
the Renaissance ; and each successive break-up, of the reading 
public, of eighteenth-century standards, of tradition, of scientific’ 
knowledge,‘ has put the poet in a worse position. All the later 
revolutions have been destructive only; the only revolution 
which was also constructive was the Incarnation. While 
society was built up on this basis, the universe could be seen 
as a whole, and seentruly ; that is why Dante and, ina secondary 
place, Chaucer were able to be great poets. Other poets have 
been of value, even of great value; Shakespeare, Donne, 
Baudelaire, Eliot and Auden, for though an experience may 
fail of ultimate value, since it is unrelated to the Catholic 
faith, or does not completely integrate it, yet it may have some 
point. (It is a pity that Mr. Turnell never explains what 
*‘ valuable ”? means.) Thus the crisis through which we have 
been passing for the last four hundred years has been barren 
of the very’ greatest poetry, which can only come ‘again when” 
society is once more Catholic. 

That, I think, is Mr. Turnell’s argument, and it leads 
naturally to a discussion of the vexed question of poetry and’ 
belief, and we enter°on a consideration of those who have 
tried either to establish poetry in the place of religion or to” 
find some faith to replace it. We meet Mr: Murry, Dr. 
Richards, the Marxist poets, Dr. Leavis (whose critical method 
Mr. Turnell largely adopts) each in his turn, while Mr. Eliot 
We meet at every turn. In many ways this is an admirable 
guide to the poetry and critical thinking of the present day. 
It cannot be said that Mr. Turnell’s argument is convincing, 
since it is not so much an argument as a statement of belief 
several times repeated. Yet it is his fixed central position 
which makes the side arguments interesting. While he finds 
Dante the greatest of all poets because, besides being aesthetic- 
ally satisfying, he is the only one who gives a true picture of the 
universe, Mr. Turnell gives full weight to integrity, and for 
that admires Donne, Baudeiaire, Eliot, and Auden. Shakespeare, 
it seems, lacked height and depth, sacrificing these for width. 

It is impossible to review this stimulatingly provocative 
book in less than the space Macaulay was allowed. It would 
have to be argued point by point at length. But each point 
is a real one ; many, for me at least, would need to be combated : 
but there is one proposition it would seem relevant to put 
forward. If Christianity had not broken up, there would 
have been no need for any more poetry at all, since Dante 
had once for all expressed all that there was to express of 
what mattered. For great poetry gives imaginative being to 
the important intellectual-emotional complex of any period. 
If the complex does not change, and the being has been perfectly 
created, there is no more to do. The prospect of a numbet 
of‘ lesser Dantes is infinitely depressing. Luckily man is 4 
restless creature and can never stay still ; so there is a continual 
hope for poetry, to give delight to those who, like Mr. Turnell, | 
have a fine appreciation of poetic worth, and rejoice in discon 
it. B. Dee 
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CASTILE DEFINED There are two reasons, it seems to me, why it fails to come 
Castilian Literature. By A. F. G. Bell. (Clarendon Press. 153.) off, and they are related to one another. One is the lack of 


Mr. AUBREY BELL has attempted to give a descriptive rather 
than a chronological account of Castilian literature. Writers 
of the Middle Ages, the Golden Age, the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries and contemporaries are dealt with in 
the same way and at the same time. An account of this kind 
should give more scope for purely personal. criticism and 
theories than a historical survey where according to the author 
himself ‘‘ Writers of genius have to keep step in the long 
procession of names in strict chronological order, and even 
when the nobler trees are allowed their full stature, the other 
trees are sO many that the wood as a whole is lost to view,” 
but the author subjects his knowledge and ideas to a form 
almost as fatal as the one he has carefully avoided. 

In the stimulating introduction Mr. Bell states his reasons 
for not treating the subject chronologically and for choosing 
Castilian literature out of the whole literature of Spain; in 
the first chapter he describes the Castilian genius and sum- 
marises the difference between it and the geniuses of the 
other regions of Spain; in the following chapters he expands 
certain parts of his definition. The titles of the chapters will 
give some idea of this: Originality, Universalism, Imaginative 
Power, Verticalism, Balance. Within this form he could have 
written fairly loosely but even the form of each chapter is the 
same; the title of the chapter is explained by a generalisation 
which instead of being analysed is explained by further general!- 
isations and illustrated only by lists of Castilian authors and 
their works. Authors are split up into their component parts 
in order to fit precisely into categories. It gives no picture of 
Cervantes to know which part of his work comes under Ver- 
ticalism and which part comes under Universalism ; neither 
does it throw much light on Castilian literature. 

The author has a very wide knowledge and a real apprecia- 
tion of his subject, but the knowledge tends to express itself 
in lists of names and dates, and the appreciation in abstract 
words whose definitions are made up of more abstract words. 
More comparisons with the literatures of other countries 
would give one some idea of why he selects the qualities 
Verticalism, Balance, Subtlety, &c., as being peculiarly 
Castilian. When he compares the Castilians and the English 
in the Introduction his generalisations become a little clearer, 
so that we can begin to agree or disagree with what he says. 
He says “‘ The English show the same instinctive sense of 
rightness, love of justice, insistence on character . . . reserve, 
individualism, aloofness and independence, love of the con- 
crete and distrust of abstractions, logic. ...” The first 
part of this statement seems to me true, but a love of the 
concrete and distrust of abstractions and logic are surely 
much more characteristic of the French than of either the 
English or the Castilians. 

Mr. Bell chooses as Castilian writers those who were 
born in Castile or brought up there, and those who though 
born elsewhere lived in Castile later and absorbed the Castilian 
spirit, Every writer, therefore, who is selected has to be 
proved Castilian one way or another, so that often we lose 
sight of the actual writer altogether among the reasons for 
his being chosen. INEZ PEARN. 


CADENUS AND VANESSA 
Vanessa and the Dean. By Lewis Gibbs. (Dent. tos. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH the title of Mr. Lewis Gibbs’s book and the fact 
that it is priced at half a guinea suggest that it is a serious 
study in historical biography, it is actually nothing more 
than a piece of romantic fiction based precariously on Swift’s 
relations with Esther Vanhomrigh. It is, in short, one of those 
novels written round the lives of real people and claiming, 
Where evidence is wanting, to reconstruct them imaginatively, 
Which apparently appeal to a lazy, unimaginative type of 
Teader. I assume that a demand for them exists, though I 
find it as hard to conceive who should want to read them 
as I am puzzled to know why any responsible novelist should 
want to write them. It is possible, I suppose, that a writer 
who cannot invent his own characters and situations might not 
anticipate any difficulty in concocting a novel just as easily 
from ready-made material. A novelist may think so, but 
the results seldom justify the assumption. In any case Mr. 
Gibbs’s so-called “ ironic history ” of Swift and Vanessa is 
Rot one of the rare exceptions, 
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material; the other the quality of Mr. Gibbs’s imagination. 
The absence of relevant facts would matter less if the hero of 
Mr. Gibbs’s novel were someone other than Swift. There 
is less objection to an author letting his imagination loose on 
the obscure than on the great. (Consider, for instance, a 
novelist exercising his fancy on Shakespeare’s home-lif: with 
Anne Hathaway.) But the facts in the obscure history of 
Swift’s friendship with Miss Vanhomrigh are so few and so 
indeterminate that it is impertinent, even impudent, to fill 
up the gaps, as Mr. Gibbs does, with egregious and fanciful 
conjectures, tricked out with commonplace observations 
and generalisations on women and love and sex. 

Mr..:Gibbs, however, trading on a novelist’s licence, goes a 
great deal further than even a romantic biographer would 
venture, for he invents not only scenes and incidents, but whole 
conversations (in the pseudo-period style) in which Swift 
and Vanessa play a part for which there is not the slightest 
warrant in fact. Some of these may not offend every reader’s 
taste, but I cannot believe that anyone who knows even a little 
about Swift’s life and writings will not feel profoundly uncom- 
fortable when Mr. Gibbs really gets down to it and describes 
how Dr. Swift got all hot and bothered one sultry afterncon 
and how “ soft ” and “‘ warm” and “‘ pliant,” &c., &c., Vainessa’s 
body was and how “ the kisses she had exchanged with him 
left her in a state of madly high spirits.”” Or, again, will not 
be embarrassed by such fragments of conversation as : 

** © What folly is this ?’ he says. 

‘ Why should it be folly,’ she replies. 
folly is better than wisdom.’ ”’ 


.* And what if it is? Some 
Or by such obiter dicta of the Dean’s as : 

pt What must be, must be—there’s a piece of wisdom for you, 
chud. 

‘ What can’t be cured must be endured—there’s a scrap of homely 
wisdom for you.’ ”’ 

It is something, perhaps, that Mr. Gibbs stops short of 
suggesting that they were technically lovers. ‘“‘I cannot be 
your lover, child, or any woman’s,” he makes Swift say, and 
then concludes, despite the evidence he has created: ‘“‘ How 
much guilt there was in their secret, and in what proportion 
it should be shared between them, anyone may decide who 
feels himself competent.” 

On the slender evidence of their letters, which Mr. Martin 
Freeman edited in 1921, and from the hints, for what they 
are worth, contained in the poem ‘‘ Cadenus and Vanessa,” 
no critic has yet felt himself competentto accept Mr. Gibbs’s 
invitation. And although Mr. Gibbs is not so open minded 
that he does not imply that Vanessa was more sinned against 
than sinning, no one is likely to come to any fruitful decision 
by reading his novel. A novelist who does not understand 
the characters of his protagonists and is uncertain of their 
motives can hardly be regarded as a guide to human conduct. 
JOHN HAYWARD. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Spella Ho. . By H. E. Bates. (Cape. . 8s. 6d.) 

The Sword in the Stone. By T. H. White. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 
Green Volcano. By Jim Phelan. (Peter Davies. 7s. 6d.) 

I was only a boy at the time, but I can remember the storm 
of indignation aroused by the publication of Fude the Obscure. 
Hardy was at that period my favourite novelist, and I read 
the new book with a deep and almost passionate sympathy. 
I, too, was indignant, but my indignation was on the other 
side. Here, it seemed to me, was a masterpiece—tragic, 
human, and breathing the very spirit of compassion. It moved 
me profoundly, and intellectually and spiritually it appealed 
to all that was most moral in my nature. Nevertheless there 
were influential critics—Mrs. Oliphant among them—who 
accused the.author of deliberately. pandering to the baser 
instincts of his readers. .Other times, other manners; and 
now I find myself in the camp of the puritans. : 

Yet is it precisely the same thing? One of the features of 
modern fiction (I refer to such novels as deal with the relations 
of the sexes) is its outspokenness, and it is largely this out- 
spokenness, I am afraid, that I find distasteful. Mr. Bates’s 
Spella Ho, for instance, is definitely on the side of morality, 
and is written with 4n-integrity of purpose that is in itself 
moral, yet it contains more than one passage—in the talk of 
Rufus Chamberlain—that jarred upon me. I admit that the 
talk is true:to life, and: that, given a type like Chamberlain, 
if his actual words are to be reported Mr. Bates is perfectly 
justified. Where, however, I think he has deliberately handi- 
capped himself, is in taking such a man as Bruno Shadbolt 
for his hero. It was the opinion of Aristotle that, in a work of 
imagination, the choice of subject and the choice of characters 
are of primary importance. And they are. By choosing a 
hero like Shadbolt the novelist deliberately sacrifices that 
finer kind of interest which arouses sympathy and constitutes 
charm. For I do not agree with the verdict expressed on the 
wrapper of the book, that Shadbolt was a great man. He is 
a man with only two ideas in his head—money and women 
—and the novel is‘a record of his pursuit of both. The fact 
that his achievement is on a larger scale than usual means 
nothing—at all events is no criterion of greatness. One 
sympathises with him while he is still a sullen, unawakened, 
young peasant who can neither read nor -write, but with the 
dawn of his ambition sympathy dwindles, for it is a paltry and 
selfish ambition, and the determination with which he follows 
it cannot alter its nature. And so with his love affairs. To 
return for a moment to Jude : in that novel we get a young man 
with a pronounced weakness for women, yet the fascination 
and tragic power of the book do not lie in the presentation 
of physical passion, but in a conflict between the spirit and 
the flesh. Had Jude been incapable of that conflict, had he 
been dead to the spiritual world, had he not first been presented 
to us as a boy, tender-hearted, affectionate, lovable, there would 
have been no tragedy worthy of the name. And it is because 
Shadbolt has no: spiritual life, because his qualities of courage, 
endurance, and determination are employed solely to gain 
his own ends, that his successive love experiences leave us 
unmoved, though three of them end in death and the fourth in 
desertion. 

I say this reluctantly, for there is much in the novel I admire. 
I admire its sincerity; I admire the writing, which is always 
that of an artist. The opening scenes in particular have a 
kind of grim poetry. But the beauty lies in the scenic back- 
ground—in the great empty house that Bruno explores; in 
the snowstorm and the cold bleak landscape. I began at this 
point to hope that Mr. Bates had written a pastoral novel 
which might rank perhaps with The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
and I still see no reason why he should not one day do so, though 
Spella Ho is not the book. 

Empedocles, who remembered his past lives as clearly as 
most of us remember our schooldays, tells us (what indeed we 
might have expected) that in not all of them was he sent into 
the world a boy. Once he had been born a girl, once a plant, 
once a bird, and once “‘ a darting fish in the sea.” I place the 
nativities in the order he himself places them, which, beginning 
with the-fish, might indicate a gradually upward progress were 
it not for the unéxpected intervention of the plant: But 


Empedocles does not tell us what happened to him nor what he 
did in, those lives, and that is where Wart, the juvenile hero of 
The Sword in the Stone, has an advantage. For Wart’s expe. 
riences, though unconnected with the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, are almost equally wide, thanks to his tutor, the wizard 
Merlyn, who takes this method of educating him. There ig 
another boy in the tale, but he does not matter; the adventures 
are the Wart’s. Unfortunately they vary considerably in 
interest owing to the length of the book, which is longer than 
the two Alices put together. Lewis Carroll knew exactly when 
to stop, and that in this kind of tale particularly, quality means 
more than quantity. Mr, White is less discriminating: his 
best chapters are delightful, and~had ‘he cut out the others— 
the less imaginative, the Robin Hood episode for instance— 
he would have increased enormously the value of the whole, 
Here is a sample. The two boys have strayed into a witch’s 


-dominion, but Merlyn comes to théir rescue, and a duel, of the 


orthodox kind between witch and wizard, immediately ensues, 
I can only give its conclusion. 


“Poor Merlyn, beginning to lose his nerve, turned wildly into 
an elephant—this move usually won a little breathing space—but 
Madame Mim, relentless, changed from the falcon into an aullay 
on the instant. An aullay was as much bigger than an elephant as 
an elephant is larger than a sheep. It was a sort of horse with an 
elephant’s trunk. Madame Mim raised this trunk into the air, 
gave a shriek like a railway engine, and rushed upon her panting foe. 
In a flick Merlyn: had disappeared. 

“** One,’ said Hecate. ‘ Two. Three. Four. Five. Six. Seven, 
Eight. Nine——.’ 

** But before the fatal Ten which would have counted him out, 
Merlyn reappeared in a bed of nettles, mopping his brow. He had 
been standing among them as a nettle. 

** The aullay saw no reason to change its shape. It rushed u 
the man before it with another piercing scream. Merlyn vanis 
again just as the thrashing trunk descended, and all stood still a 
moment, looking about them, wondering where he would step out 
next. 

*** One,’ began Hecate again, but even as she proceeded with 
her counting, strange things began to happen. ‘The aullay got 
hiccoughs, turned red, swelled visibly, began whooping, came out 
in spots, staggered three times, rolled its eyes, fell rumbling to the 
ground. The ingenious magician had turned himself successively 
into the microbes, not yet discovered, of hiccoughs, scarlet fever, 
mumps, whooping cough, measles and heat spots, and from a com- 
plication of all these complaints the infamous’ Madame Mim had 
immediately expired.” 


This quotation will show the kind-of novel Mr. White has 
written. It hovers somewhere between Through the Looking 
Glass and Mark Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger, being less 
a dream tale than the former, and lacking the philosophic 
purpose of the latter. We are at once in Arthurian and modern 
times : the Wart, in fact, is eventually revealed as the youthful 
Arthur. Mr. White clearly enjoyed writing the book, and a 
good many people, young and old, will enjoy reading it. 

Green Volcano is the third novel by Mr. Phelan I have 
reviewed within five months, and I wish it had been preceded 
by an author’s note. For obviously there is something unusual 
here. Mr. Phelan’s first novel, Lifer, I praised; his second, 
Ten-a-Penny People, disappointed me; his third, Green 


Kolcano, is much better than his second, though, from the . 


rhore familiar nature of its subject, less striking than his first. 
Yet Ten-a-Penny People is written. in the manner of Lifer, 
Green Volcano is not; while, on the other hand, Green Volcano 
contains an episode which had already been used in Lifer. 
How is one to tell where Mr. Phelan stands, whether he is pro- 
gressing or retrogressing? The only thing that seems sufe 
is that the books were not written in the order of theif 
publication. 

The present novel deals with the Irish troubles, and is a good 
book of its kind, well written, firmly constructed, and with 
sufficient incident to bring it almost into the class of adventure 
stories. It has indeed something of the excitement of a thriller, 
for the plot turns on the identification of a spy, who has betrayed 
the hero’s father and got him fifteen years imprisonment. 
The book feveals an aspect of the war new to me, much of it 
being concerned with the intrigues of the rival secret services. 
The characters are alive, and the action develops swiftly, without 
digressions. Luckily, too, it breaks off before Mr. Phelan has 
time to spoil it: the hydra of propaganda is just beginning 
raise its head when the curtain is rung down. ns" 
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Ketter motoring for less 
money in the New 


VAUAHALL 










: os costs less to 
buy — £189 — 
less to ruN (35.02) 


—yet built to high 
Vauxhall Standards 


OW — in this new car—you can enjoy every modern 

feature that makes for enjoyable motoring and 

still save money on every mile. Despite its modest 
price it is a true Vauxhall im every particular. 





PRICE 


This Vauxhall 12 h.p, four cylinder car (Tax £9) 
costing from {£17 to £50 less than other British 
twelves, offers unprecedented value. It maintains the 
Vauxhall’s usual high standard. 


PETROL SAVING 


Despite outstanding performance, petrol economy is 
unique. oo normal driving conditions 35 m.p.g. 
is assure 


SMOOTHNESS 


d d 


Trouble-free torsion bar indep pension — 
proved best of all types — turns riding into gliding 
and makes ail roads smooth, The special engine mount- 
ings make the already smooth engine still smoother. 














All-steel integral construction gives greater No other British “ 12” costs so little nor gives so much. 
strength with less weight; simplifies and cheapens 


This family 12-four has smoother, livelier performance, 
is restful to ride and drive and is modern, distinctive 
and clean cut in appearance. 


repairs. 


PERFORMANCE 


In spite of roominess of the saloon, in spite of petrol Le s. °° “ * ” 
economy, the performance is quite cutenading and You must try this confidence imspirmg family 12, 


we weeny 2: eee Cee ee eee compare it with all others of similar power and let a 


- ROOMINESS / ride decide. 





NSN NS 





Vauxhall dealers everywhere are ready to provide full 


A really comfortable family car; attractive in appear- 














ance end tastefully upholstered. Plenty of luggage details and arrange an adequate trial run. 
£189 Write for new magazine style catalogue, it will £198 


interest you. Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. DE LUXE SALOON 
ETERS TNS 


STANDARD SALOON 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


HITLER has been making our flesh creep again and investment 
markets have become merely political barometers. Money, 
most of it Continental, has been seeking refuge in the United 
States and in metallic gold. The dollar has risen to over 
the old parity of 4.86% for the first time since May, 1935, 
and gold has also risen to its highest price since 1935. The 
British Exchange Control has wisely refrained from attempting 
to impose a rigid restraint on these movements. It has 
supplied the market with gold and allowed the dollar gradually 
to appreciate. Prices of nearly all Stock Exchange securities 
and most commodities have been adjusted sharply downward 
to make allowance for the risk of war. 

There is little value in trying to assess that risk. Gveat 
or small, so long as it exists at all, it must overshadow all other 
market factors. If one is prepared to admit its existence all 
talk of impending trade revival or the reverse is mere irrele- 
vance. The investor’s course is the same whatever value he 
raay place on the warnings of the economists, and whatever 
store he may lay by the quite encouraging business figures 
which continue to come from America. It is not an occasion 
for panic selling efter the market has fallen, and fortunately 
there has been none. But equally it is no time to buy. ~ So 
long as the danger continues to be real, market squalls will 
recur and prices will discount more than mere trade recession. 

The economic background meanwhile is no worse, and in 
the U.S.A. it seems definitely better. Assuming that the 
political outlook clears a good rally should ensue, but one fears 
that there will be more than one good buying opportunity 


before then. 
* * x x 


RETAIL SALES FIGURES 
The investor who looks to the monthly figures of retail 
sales published by the Board cf Trade and the Bank of England 
for seme hint of wheiher the shares of the departmental 
store companies are worth looking at again, will find himself 
in the same quandary as carlier this year. Retail trade of 
the country as a whole is still keeping up well and for the 
‘month of July shows a gain of 3.6 per cent. over July, 1937. 
For the six months February to July the gain is 2.6 per cent. 
But the Central London and West End area,in which a high 
proportion of the big stores are situated, continues to tell a 
different tale. There the July sales were 2.7 per cent. in 
value less: than in July, 1937. The issue is complicated by 
the fact that summer sales play a big part in the total monthly 
turnover of some of these London stores. Nevertheless, it 
does look as though the West End, if lagging, is picking up a 
little. Over the six months February to July the Central and 
West Erd area shows a deficit on last year of 6.7 per cent. 
That recovery may not yet justify one in taking a favourable 
view of the prospects of the big London siore companies. 
But it seems to warrant a cheerful conclusion about purchasing 
power in the country as a whole and perhaps of the nation- 
wide chain-store Shares. The incidence of recession 
seems to have been almost wholly in the luxury shopping 
area, and purchasing power of the mass of the public as 
opposed to the well-to-do seems to be intact and even in- 
creasing. 
* x * * 
STEEL GROUP PAYMENTS 
When the Lancashire Steel Corporation raised its ordinary 
dividend from 5 to 7 per cent. last March it was obvious that 
the income position of the Pearson and Knowles Coal and 
Iron Company and its subsidiary, the Partington Steel and 
Iron, would be improved. Both companies, apart from 
holding blocks of the 5} per cent. second preference shares 
of Lancashire Steel, have a considerable ordinary shareholding, 
and both now announce a moderate increase in net revenue. 
Pearson and Knowles shows a net profit of £28,480, against 
£20,978 and is paying 4 per cent., against 24 per cent., on its 
income debentures and bank loan. Net profit of the Par- 
tington undertaking has risen from £63,777 to £89,873, 
which enables the board to repeat the full 6 per cent. payment 
on the income debentures and to apply £40,009, 7.e., £25,000 
in reducing the outstanding loan of £120,0co and £15,000 in 
reducing income debentures. 
This is progress of a kind but not very rapid in relation 
to the companies’ share capital. Both undertakings have a 


« 


moderate amount of preference capital in issue, behind which 
there are relatively small blocks of ordinary. The controlli 
interest in Partington is held by Pearson and Knowles which, 
in turn, is controlled by Armstrong Whitworth Securities, 
It is obvious, therefore, that the final unravelling of the 
Armstrong Whitworth Securities position cannot be com- 
pleted until either the Pearson and Knowles ordinary shares 
can be sold or the company, which is purely a holding com- 
pany, can be liquidated. What are the prospects ? 
* * * x 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


One rather feels that the chances of an early disentangling 
of the Pearson and Knowles-Partington Steel position are 
not very promising. Both companies have substantial loans 
outstanding as well as income debentures which could only 
be paid off, so as to clear the way to an appraisal of the share 
capital, if a buyer could be found for the Lancashire Steel 
and Wigan Coal and Iron shateholdings. Now eighteen 
months ago the marketing of these holdings could easily have 
been- arranged at very satisfactory prices but, as everybody 
knows, conditions have latterly deteriorated, both in the steel 
trade and on the Stock Exchange. In other words, for the 
time being a really good opportunity to sell has disappeared. 

It is not easy to guess when the right conditions will return, 
but one day both companies should be able to repay their 
debts and cover their preference capital. The interesting 
share for investors who do not mind locking money away— 
probably for several years—without any likelihood of an 
income return is the 6 per cent. ‘ C ” non-cumulative 6s. 8d. 
preference of Pearson and Knowles, quoted rather nominally 
around 1s. On a conservative view of the assets position it 
should ultimately be worth its par value in a liquidation. 


x x x * 


INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 


The Indian Iron and Steel Company’s results were better 
than expected, so much better that the market could not 
altogether ignore the fact. The ordinary shares of Rs. 10 
each rose 2s. 6d. to 48s. 9d., after the announcement of a 
final dividend of 20 per cent., which makes 35 per cent. free 
of Indian tax for the year ended March 31st, as against 
20 per cent. for the previous year; even so they still yield 
10 per cent. and discount fairly liberally the market’s fears 
of a deepening recession in the iron industry. The company 
has undoubtedly gained business from the Sino-Japanese 
war, for Japan is an important and in present circumstances 
an active market for the pig iron it preduces. It has also 
largely escaped the effects of weakening iron prices in the 
past financial year, because over two-thirds of the company’s 
business was covered by forward sales contracts. 

But even allowing for the fact that Japan’s war demand for 
iron will not last for ever and for the possibility that iron 
prices may not be so favourable this current year as last 
the profit figures look impressive. Translating Rupees into 
sterling at 1s. 6d. per Rupee we find that after debenture 
service and depreciation the net profit for the year was 
£839,000. This is a very sharp advance on the previous 
year’s figure of £306,000, but the results are not comparadle 
for the company was not in full operation with its present 
works in the previous year. Of the £839,000 net profit 
the 35 per cent. dividend absorbs only £644,000, and the 
greater part of the balance of £191,000 is transferred to 4 
dividend adjustment account. These results have been 
achieved in spite of two strikes which seriously reduced the 
pig iron output. They suggest that the future can be faced 
with a margin of safety. : 


* * x x 


Venturers’ Corner 


Once more one must preface this little survey for the 
speculatively-minded with the words: For information 
only, not for immediate action. Here are details of a shate 
to watch for an opportunity to pick up when, in the reader’s 
view, the political outlook justifies a speculative purchase. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 384.) 


Mawchi Mines 4s. shares are now quoted around 32s. 3d. to 
yield about 15 per cent. on the last dividend of 120 per cent. 
Such a high return itself indicates that some risk is involved 
apart from the ordinary risks inseparable from any mining 
investment. The properties of this company, which is now well 
established as a big producer of tin-wolfram concentrates, 
are situated in Burma and are thus outside the tin restriction 
agreement. For 1937 a net profit of £297,787 was earned 
with tin averaging £235 per ton and wolfram 57s. 7d. per unit, 
ard mill capacity is now being raised to 145,000 tons per 
annum against the 1937 figure of 125,000 tons. } 

So far this year tin has averaged less than £200 per ton 
and wolfram has fallen well below last year’s level, but 
even so the indicated fall in earnings seems to be adequately 
allowed for in the market quotation for the shares. If, as 
still seems a reasonable possibility, the tin ard wolfram 
markets stage a mcd2rate recovery under the twin influences 
of American industrial recovery and European rearmament 
demands, the shares should reach higher levels. The company 
has good properties, with satisfactory life prospects and 
sound technical management. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


AUSTRALIAN Woo. SALES 


THE new season’s wool sales which started in Sydney this 
week have opened reasonably well. Prices of good quality 
wools are fully maintained and inferior sorts only slightly 
lower. Since Bradford was the main buyer this provides 
some evidence of the slight recovery noticed last month 
in the British textile industries. ‘The present series of Austra- 
lian wool sales is being supported not only by Bradford, but 
also by Continental and to a less extent Japanese buyers. 
Prices although now steady remain nearly 30 per cent. below 
the level at which they stood when the decline started a year 
ago. This decline itself is a serious matter enough for 
Australia’s balance of oversea payments, but it is permissible 
to hope that there will be no big further decline, provided 
Japan can implement her undertaking to buy a substantial 
quantity. The quantity of wool available for export this 
season is estimated to be roughly the same as in the previous 
season, the reduction in the clip approximately equating the 
increase in the carryover. 
* * * * 


A. W. SECOND Stock TRUST 

The A. W. Second Stock Trust has now formally announced 
its intentions with regard to the sum of £1,350,000 which it 
received from the repayment of the Armstrong Whitworth 
Securities Company’s preference shares. The Trust, like the 
A. W. Consolidated Stock Trust, is to go into voluntary liquida- 
tion and distribute the money to its stockholders. There is to 
be a meeting to approve that project on September 22nd, 
and as soon as practicable thereafter stockholders will receive 
a distribution of £182 per cent. representing the Armstrong 
Whitworth money less outstanding liabilities. This leaves 
a few investments, mainly shares of the Partington Steel 
Company, in the Second Stock Trust’s hands and the eventual 
liquidation of these remaining assets has been estimated to 
mean in due course a further £5 per cent. or possibly a little 
more to the stockholders. a 

x x * * 


A PROGRESSIVE INVESTMENT 
The third half-yearly distribution announced by the Scottish 
Bank Insurance and Investment Trust Units, in respect of the 
six months ended July 18th, emphasises the attractions of 
an investment of this character in difficult financial conditions. 
Although income-tax was deducted at a higher rate, the net 
distribution of 2.8872d. per unit was slightly higher than that 


(Continued on page 388.) 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


THE Round Table gives prominence to an article on ‘‘ Empire 
Security and National Service,” urging that civilian organi- 
sation, especially against air raids, is essential. The plea 
is developed further in another article, ‘“‘ A.R.P. puts Demo~ 
cracy on Trial ”—so far, it would seem, with disappointing 
results. Under the head of ‘‘ Wall Street and Washington ” 
it is suggested that America still clings to isolation and that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political future is dubious. An article on 
** Imperial Responsibilities in The West Indies” draws 
attention to the economic grievances that might well be 
remedied—notably the heavy freights charged by a ring of 
shipowners. An elaborate account of Polish policy is of timely 
interest in relation to the Czech question; the writer, who 
disapproves of Colonel Beck’s pro-German tendencies, says’ 
that most Poles sympathise with Czechoslovakia. 


The Contemporary prints Lord Samuel’s important address 
to the Liberal Summer School on ‘‘ The European Situation 
and Collective Security.”” His realistic views, it will be 
remembered, annoyed the official chiefs of the Opposition 
Liberals, but most people must agree with Lord Samuel that 
the League cannot at present be used to curb aggressors, 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree has an interesting article on ‘‘ Family 
Allowances”; he would grant 5s. a week for each dependent 
child over three in a family and estimates that this would 
cost between £7,000,000 and £10,000,000 a year. Dr. John 
Murray’s whole-hearted defence of ‘‘ Our Public Schools ” 
will have many approving readers; the religious tradition 
seems to him peculiarly valuable in these days. 


The Nineteenth Century has an instructive article by Dr, 
J. M. Spaight on ‘‘ The Bombing of Harbours and Shipping 
Therein,” in which the protests of our Foreign Office against 
General. Franco’s actions are shown to be in accord with 
international law. On the other’ hand Sir Charles Oman, 
writing on ‘‘ British Blockade-runners, 1861-65 and 1936-38,” 
light-heartedly suggests that the captains and crews who have 
suffered from air attacks know very well the risks that they 
are running. Major Yeats-Brown views ‘‘The Balkan 
Countries in Brief ” through somewhat rose-coloured spectacles; 
he commends the Greek dictator, General Metaxas, no less 
warmly than the Turkish leader. Mr. D. R. D’Ewes writes 
with knowledge and sympathy of ‘‘ South Africa’s Special 
Area ”’—that is, her Cape coloured population of mixed 
parentage who number 800,000 and are “‘ economically sub- 
merged.” 

The National has a kindly article on ‘‘ The Visit of the 
British Sovereigns to the French People,”’ by M. de St. Aulaire, © 
well remembered here as a former French Ambassador in 
London ; his political references, however, seem inappropriate. 
An unsigned review of ‘‘ The Strategic Geography of Oceans ” 
is concerned with the naval position in the Far East which is 
said to be peculiarly advantageous for Japan. 


Blackwood’s contains some entertaining travellers’ tales 
and hunting sketches, and an engaging article on ‘‘ The Queen 
Bee” by Mr. John Crompton. Best of all is the account by 
Miss Dorothy Laird of ‘‘ A Voyage in Sail,” written from a 
Finnish barque which sailed from Leith to Madagascar to 
load guano and took seventy-nine days on the uneventful 
passage. 


The Geographical Magazine abounds in excellent photographs 
of America, some of them illustrating ‘‘ America on the 
Highway,” by Miss Elspeth Huxley and others contrasting 
the old and the new—notably the cliff-dwellings of prehistoric 
Colorado and the skyscrapers of New York. .Mr. Rodney 
Gallop’s account of the ‘‘ Ancient Monuments of Mexico” 
also has some fine illustrations. “ 


Discovery, now published by the Cambridge University 
Press, has a:long and interesting article by Professor Punnett 
on ‘*‘ Forty Years of Evolution Theory”; Natural Selection, - 
he says, is no longer regarded as a creative force but is thought 
of as a selective agent, while the idea of continuity between 
species is abandoned. 


The Fortnightly has an interesting article by Mr. Frank 
Darvall on ‘“‘ America and Mr. Chamberlain’s Policy.” He 
makes the point that “‘ it is a measure of America’s interest in ” 
and friendliness for Great Britain that Americans should take‘ 
greater note of British trrors of omission or commission’ 
than of those of other States.” Mr. Darvall’s general con-— 
clusion is that the Prime Minister’s policy is not understood” 
in America, largely because he does not take sufficient trouble to’ 
explain it ; but this may be the fault of the American journalists. « 

In the Cornhill, Mr. Ralph Shirley discusses once again” 
** The Mystery of the Little Dauphin ” and seems to believe’ 
that he did not die in the Temple in 1795, but survived a8 - 
Karl Naundorff, despite all the evidence to the contrary that 
was recently. set. out ina. book, ...... woe eta 
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FIFTEEN MEN ON THE 
DEAD MANS CHEST 


ke ho and. e+. 


Fifteen pairs of eyes feasted on the sight, 
fifteen mouths watered. Pools of sparkling 
rubies, cascades of dazzling diamonds, a 
froth of golden guineas; accoutrements 
stiff with brocadeand blood from some proud 
admiral; pearls from surf-kissed coasts, 
tings and ornaments filched from unwary 
merchantmen. 

But what is this that peeps so boldly from 
amid this welter of wealth? .A purple and 
gold tube! 

Fifteen horny hands rub fifteen bearded 
chins. Fifteen arms stretch out to seize 
the spoil. Fifteen voices raise a great shout. 
“ Parke-Davis ! Now for a real good shave |”? 


Have you tried Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream? If you would know new 
shaving comfort, write to Euthymol, 
Dep?. 113173 50 Beak St., London, 
W.r. We will send you a free 7-day 
trial tube which will convince you of 
its superiority. You can buy large 
tubes for 116 from your chemist. 








F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Qld Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
34 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 
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CORNHILL 


EDITED BY LORD GORELL, 
SEPTEMBER. Is. 6d. net 


Tue Mystery oF THE LitTLE DauruiIn The Hon. Ralph Shirley 
“Four Encitisu Misses” Kathleen Butler 
SoMEWHERE: A Sonnet J. O. Gates 
ANGLER’s MENTALITY Huish Edye 


Tue Deap Hanp: A Story Lucia M, Cooke 
Tne MessaGeE: A Poem II. S. Vere Hodge 
Drama orr Cape Horn Cappy Ricks 
A Licurietp Group Muriel Kent 
Tue Unseen Lark: A Poem Philip Magnus 


Lt.-Col. C. H. Stockicy 
Gamel Woolsey 

Clare Silva-White 

C. M, Mallet 

Laura Lucie Norsworthy 
W. M. Letts 


Tue Lesser Juncie-FoLk 

Movern Mippite AGES 

“Ripe On, LittLte Sister! ”: A Story 
A FareweLt: A Sonnet 

Tue Birtu or a CoLony 

Littte Doc Grorce: A Story 








YIELDING 4% TAX FREE 


Deposits can be made with The London Investment & 
Mortgage Company Ltd. in absolute confidence, the major 
portion of the Company's funds being well and carefully 
invested in sound freehold and leasehold properties in and 
around London. Depositors have prior claim to Share- 
holders on the assets of the Company. Easy withdrawals. 
A regular and safe income is ensured by investing with 


The 


LONDON INVESTMENT 
& MORTGAGE CO. Ltd. 


39 MOCRGATE, E.C. 2. Metro 0508 
SECURITY PLUS PROFIT 











By tHE Way 
Literary CoMPETITION 
___ LONDON: JOHN MURRAY 



































A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 


EMPIRE SECURITY a 4 at SERVICE, 
WALL STREET AND HINGTON. 
THE MOVEMENT OF POLITICAL REFUGEES. 
IMPERIAL a gg tt IN THE WEST INDIES. 
BRITAIN AND ITALY: PAST AND FUTURE. 
A.R.P. PUTS DEMOCRACY bag TRIAL. 
MR, . VALERA’S VICTOR 
POLAND, HER NEIGHBOURS “AND THE WEST. 
GROWING PAINS IN_IND 

NEW DEALS AND NEW ECONOMICS. 


Also Articles from Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. 

. Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum, United States and 

Canada $1 per copy, or $4 p.a, India Rs. 15 p.a. post free. 





ROUND TABLE 








To be obtained through ali Booksellers, Newsagents, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON, W.C.2 











HEFFER’S CATALOGUE 536 


An interesting miscellaneous Cata- 
‘logue of secondhand books, which 
includes a large collection of the 
Early English Text Society Publi- 
cations and a special clearance 


section. This, and Catalogues of 











new and secondhand books on all 
subjects, will be sent free on request. 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., 
BOOKSELLERS, CAMBRIDGE. 


(a 


Camee1oce 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 386.) 
for the corresponding period of last year. At the current price 
of 15s. 6d., which is free of commission and stamp duty, the 
vield (gross) on the last two distributions made by the Trust, 
based on the cash dividends paid by the securities inthe Trust 
Fund, is over 4} per cent. The managers expect this yield to be 
maintained during the next twelve months. J. Di Mi. 








—[S>S[S 
“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No, 319 


By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the s 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 4 
Envelopes should be marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,”’ and should be be y 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened i 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below, as 


name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes ag 


taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp. otherwise they ay 


surcharged on delivery. 








IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


Chairman of the Executive Committec— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England as a centre for research and information on cancer, the 
Imperial Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the 
systematic investigation of the disease in man and animals. The 
work of this Fund and of other great centres of research has 
increased our knowledge of the origin and nature of cancer and 
has so altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in 
increasing numbers. But our present accommodation is too 
limited and we are now building new modern laboratories to 
extend the scope of our investigations. The income from invest- 
ments and the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total 
annual expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the 
heavy additional cost of expansion. 

Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly solicited, 
and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen 
Square, London, W.C.1. 








Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be Accepted 
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ORDEALS 


you can help 


them face 


Over 65,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the last 114 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvencr Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary. 




















‘THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland ee London, W.C.2, 
Paid up Capital... oon ee am és £4,500,000 
Heserve Fund ... as oes ‘is ose £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve é £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the. Charter £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
salan d, issues Telegraphic Transfe rs, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
lar Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 

s for fixed periods received. 


“ROYAL . 














BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


: ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON = LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER = CARDIFF + GLASGOW. 


CHARACTERS IN LITERATURE 


ACROSS 


. This Dickens character has a tract 


rich in metal. 


. The mother of Furor in ‘“ The 


Faery Queene.” She was seized 
and bound by Sir Guyon. 


. The subject of a poem by Coleridge 


and the hero of a drama by Byron. 


. The absurd curate in Love’s Labour’s 


Lost. 


. See 18. 
. Shakespeare 


I character falsely 
accused of infidelity to Posthumus. 


. He was: “ Stiff in opinions, always 


in the wrong, 
Was everything by starts, and noth- 
ing long.” 


. Hero, supposed to have been one 


Simon Aleyn, of a popular song 
supposed to have been written by an 
army Officer in the reign of George I. 


. Daughter of Sir Persaunt in 


Mallory’s History of Prince Arthur. 


. Uncle of the Bennets in Pride and 


Prejudice. 


. Bob Cratchit’s lame child. 

. Justice Shallow’ s silly cousin. 

. An “‘umble”’ hypocrite. 

. The name taken by the Corsair of 


Byron. 


. The often-quoted but imaginary 


friend of Sarah Gamp. 


. A “ gentleman he was, par excellence 


. but harsh, rude, narrow, and 
merciless.” (Charlotte Bronté) 


. The hero of “The Convict’s 


Return” in Pickwick Papers. 
DOWN 


. Character supposed to be Beacons- 


field’s portrait of Lord Lytton. 


. rev. Munch fodder noisily, about 30 


down. 


. rev. Chance. , 
. rev. Freedom from constraint. 
. My first a unchecked in 20, my 


second in 


. The lady’s- ae of Lady Wishfort, 


who married Mirabell’s footman, 


. rev. and 16. 
















. The mother of the hero in Byron's 


**Don Juan.” 


. The girl that Godfrey Cass marriss, 


and who urges him to claim hi 
child Effie. 


. and the unchecked letter in 14, The 


father of Euphrasia in Fletchers 
Philaster. 


. The eldest of the three daughters 


of Sir Robert Laurie. 


. The second son of Chaucer’s 


Cambuscan. 


. This Smollett character isa massof 


slag. 
. Brother of Elaine, the “ Lily Maid 


of Astolat.” 
Sixth in. order in 
Milton’s hierarchy of hell. 


. The name of the Lady of the Lak 


in Mallory. 


. 780. §. . t 
. Edward Dorrit was known as this, 
. Tennyson’s believer in the emanc- 


pation of women. 


. rev. First name of Halliburton’ 


Yankee pedlar. 


» See 2. 

- See = Down. 

. See 3 

. with = Unyielding. 

. rev. ond 33. First name of Hatteraik 


in Guy Mannering. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 309 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 309 is Mr. A. D. Macleod, 


55 Park Road, Brechin, Angus. 




















J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


'—477 OXFORD ST. W.1= 


BUMPUS=— 


Not only large, but sensibly arranged and 
carefully chosen, the stock at Bumpus 
satisfies all tastes and preferences in books. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


RATES 


Shillings per line (a line average 36 letters). Head- 
ow in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
fine charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
24%, for 6 insertions ; $% for 13 ; 74% for 26 ; and 10% 
for $2. Instructions showd reach THE SPECTATOR 
Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion not later than Tuesday of each week. 


———————— = —S 


PERSONAL 











a 

T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethna! Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 





RE YOU HOPING TO GET WELL? Then 
AA adopt the “ Nature’s Way ” method of feeding. 
Twenty-seven years’ world-wide testimony, no drugs.— 
>n illustrated pamphlet with dietary, free from the 
founder, Mr. REDDIE MALLETT, Redlands, Exeter. 








LADY had £100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
AA Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies. 123 New Bond Street, W.1. May 2437. 





ULTIVATED Married Couple, Austrians, seek work 
(* in house. Only man Jewish. Both Protestants. 
Woman good cook. Man to do general work, waiting, 
etc. They are starving and will shortly be without 
shelter. Box A.733 





ETECT'VES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
] moderate. Consultations free.-—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
TIVES, 12 Henrietta St., W.C. 2. TEM. BAR 8594. 





OREIGN AND ENGLISH SHORTHAND INDI- 

1 VIDUALLY TAUGHT by experienced teacher. 

German/Spanish taught. Telephone: Flaxman 9136. 
Pox A.722, The Spectator. 





JEMINISM means man’s subjection. Will anti- 
feminists please communicate with view to 
concerted action >—M. Box 734, The Spectator. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers : HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 





YTAMMERING and SPEECH DEFECTS.—A 
h FREE LECTURE by W. A. Carot, the Eminent Special- 
ist, explaining psychological causes and correct cure. 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, Wed., Sept. 14th, at 7.30 p.m. 





Smokers keep “ bow] ”-ing rich TOM LONG. 





-— BOWLING figures in the song 





___ WHERE BELP IS WANTED 


[P)ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


This is one of many pathetic cases for which funds 
are urgently needed. 

] YING from an Incurable Disease—only a few 

_Months to live—a poor lady longs to pass her few 
Temaining days in her own home. To make _ this 
Possible, 25s. per week is required.—PLEASE HELP. 

The Secretary, 

74 BROOK GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 





AID 











APPOINTMENTS, &c.. VACANT 
AND WANTED 





JATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
__.. PIETERMARITZBURG. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH AFRICA.) 


ASSISTANT LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION. 


Applications are invited for the above appointment, 
and should reach the Registrar of the College (P.O. 
Box 375, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa) not later 
than November ist, 1938. Three copies of application 
and testimonials are required. 

Commencing salary £400 p.a., increasing after two 
years’ probation by annual increments of £25 to a 
maximum of £500. 

The duties will include courses in Educational 
Psychology (ordinary and advanced), in General Method 





(ordinary), and also assistance in the supervision of ' 


teaching practice. 

Applicants should possess advanced academic qualifi- 
cations in Education or in Psychology as well as a 
teaching certificate. They should be prepared to 
commence duty on March 1st, 1939, or as soon there- 
alter as possible. In the case of an overseas appoint- 
ment, 460 will be allowed as passage money. 

1. W. BEWS, 
Principal. 


| 
| 
| 
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GO YOUR Own WAY 
ROUND THE WORLD 





TOURS /rom £160.2s. 
First Class 


. . . Choose your countries and ports 
of call, stay where you like — for as 
long as you like — travelling round- 
the-World on a Canadian Pacific 
Independent Tour. The cost is sur- 
prisingly small—the pleasure and travel- 
interest unlimited. Study the ideas in 
our Independent World Tour leaflet. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent, or 
Cf. vA Pacif i 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2. (WH Itehall 
§100) and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 
Recognised Endowed School for Girls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NO 


RTH WALES. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 





NSD 
K 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from ro to 18 Years. 
Head-Mistress : Mrs. D. CALEMBERT, M.A.(Hons.). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 
For Prospectus apply L. G. LanGwitt, C.A., Clerk to 
the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


AILE. 





} AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTEILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 





“THE ART OF RECORD BUYING,” 1938 


A new and greatly enlarged edition of this book is 
now ready. It contains over 100 pages of informa- 
tion that is invaluable to all gramophone owners 
ard enables them to be sure of choosing the best 
version of works they wish to add ww their 
collection Send 2d. in stamps for a free copy. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 


11 Grape Street, London, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 7166 (2 lines). 














COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 





( UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Practical Training for well educated girls for Social, 
Professional and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 
Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate. S.W.7. 





Ri keeecs Co iL LEG SE 
ip UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

_ Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the 
University of London in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science, Courses in Classics, and in French, English, 
German and Italian LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. 
Open to Non-University Students. Studentships to 
the value of over £800 are awarded annually to students 
of the College. Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospec- 
tus free.—For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Birkbeck College, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES. 

Ld (Under Distinguished Patronage.) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 

women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
: INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 

Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151) 





HE TRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 
Molton St., W.1. Founded 1910. May 5306-8. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


IHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
apply S®CRETARY. 











EDUCATIONAL 





NORTHAMPTON POLYTECHNIC 
St. FJohn Street, London, E.C. 1. 
FULL-TIME COURSES are conducted in 
all branches of 
ENGINEERING 
and in 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICS 


Entrance Examination : September 22nd and 23rd, 1938. 


Prospectus and entry form on application to SECRETARY. 





I OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


Principal: Miss J. R. BACON, M.A., Cambridge. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 
October 6th, 1938. The College prepares women 
students for the London degrees in Arts and Science. 
Ten Entrance Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, 
and several Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable 
for three years, will be offered for competition in 
February, 1939.—For further particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, Royal Holloway CAlege, Englefield Green, 
Surrey. 


: om POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W. 1. 
COMMERCE, 





SCHOOL OF 


The EVENING SCHOOL provides courses of 
study for men and women employed in commerce. 

Students may prepare for the professional examina- 
tions—in banking, accountancy and secretarial work— 
and for the Inter. B. Com. and Inter. B.Sc. (Econ.) of 
the University of Londen, 

The DAY SCHOOL offers a one- or two-year full- 
time course for students (boys and girls) from 16 to 
21 years of age. 

A special half-time course can be arranged for young 
men who are already in business. This course requires 
attendance for a morning or afternoon on five days in 


the week. 

THERE ARE SPECIAL EVENING COURSES 

IN INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 


New Term commences 
DAY DEPARTMENT - — September 20th, 1938 
EVENING DEPARTMENT - September 26th, 1938 
Enrolment for evening classes begins on September 19th. 





The Director of Education will send a prospectus ot 
the Dav or Evening Department upon application. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued _ 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES i] MISCELLANEOUS 
| | ——_________ 
NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND~ GIRLS. H i) NEGAL hendwoven Tweed, select: d. Handian 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, S E R V | C E | Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free (pee request.— MANAGER, Lissadell,Sligo, Irish Free State. 


of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 

and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J}. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





> : = — 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, c. 


IT E R. ARY Typewrtg., Tr rans.,&c. penmtty ex., MSS. 
A Is. 1,000 Ww ords. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. —Miss N. 
McFar.aneE(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





Y PEW RT TING &DU Pl IC AT ING—r1od. per 1000 
words ;: carbons 2d. per 1,000; programmes, hymn 
sheets. —The Byron Bureau, Market P., Newark, Notts. 


PUBLICATIONS 





NVERY month over 28,000 people read The Eas 
E Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 








st End | 


Percy INeson, Superintendent, East End Mission, | 
Centra! Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1 
CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA, 


f Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
Moscow on the Eve ot Revolution 
THE LAST NIGHT (A). 
phere by iu. Raizman. 








| ERKELEY. — ~ Be skeley St. _ Jean Murat in 
“L’>HOMME A ABAT TRE A). An exciting 
Spy drama | “* March of Time” (U). Bookable §s., 8s. 6d. 





FOR THE TABI E, &e. 








“\HETLAND LAMB.—The greatest table delicacy. 
K Supplied at 1s. 2d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 
1s. per Ib. for forequarters 1s. 1d. per Ib. for sides, or 
whole carcase. Average weight hinds, 7 bs.; 
fores, 44/64 Ibs. All carriage pad per Parcel Post. 
Deaseach days ae and Wednesdays, commencing 











August 2ott ash with net M. ADIE & 
SONS VOE. SHE TLAND 
AND BOARDING HOUSES 


HOTELS 


ELGRAVE CLUBLTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S. W. ts 
—Room and breakfast, ss. 6d. night, or 355. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.— Vict. 3347. 











Dae WICH SPA.—W ORC ES STE RSHIRE BRINE 








BATHS HOTEL.—175 Roo all with h. & c 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. AA. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusw, Manager 


=. RGH.—THI ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
_4Crescent. Tgms.: *‘Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 











=. 2 GNS. A WEEK INCLUSIVE ! 
Residential terms . . . and in a real hotel where for 
20 vears the Resident Director, Mrs. Harrison, has been 











a purveyor of genuine comfort. Here is a price to suit 
those who are not well off. Here is an hotel, beautifully 
situated—ma any bedrooms with a southern aspect and a 
lov view of Torbay ; 2 minutes town, 4 minutes sea. 
H old water in all rooms. Best English fare. 
v . HARRISON. Resident Director, for tariff 
brochure. 
SEASCAPE HOTEL, TORQUAY. 
R EF S English Country. 
As! tf 180 INNS 
HOUSE 

P, R. Hi 193 REGENT 

STREET, W.1 


George's Sa., S.W.1. 
. 6d. 





W ARWIC *K CLUB L’ TD. 21 St. 

—Room and breakté Ss., one 
os. week it dinn? 6s. 6d. 
2 gns. weekly. 
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SON 
No. 99 Gower 


IN LIFE AND WORK 
Autumn: 1938 


Contributors Include :— 





Howard Marshall 
Dr. L. P. Jacks 
John Hilton 
Captain L. H. Green 
Clough Williams-Ellis 
Sir Charles A. Mander 


A non-political, non-sectarian, quarterly 
review of social, industrial, economic, 
and international affairs for service- 
minded people. 


Postal Subscription: 2/6 per annum 
Or, through your bookseller, 6d. per 
issue. 


For a free specimen copy apply 
to SERVICE IN LIFE AND WORK, 
Tavistock House (South), 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 








et EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 


PRICES OBTAINABLE for your 


REVIEW 


COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) 





CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A summer cold is dangerous because it 
destroys the vitality you should be build- 
ing up for the coming winter. Get rid 
of it quickly with Vapex. Breathe the pleasant, 
refreshing vapour which penetrates to the 
innermost passages of nose and throat, easing 
the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs at their source. 
Vapexis perfectly safe for children—guaranteed 
free from ephedrine or any narcotic, 


From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 


visa THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD 
Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, anc 
Street, London, W.C.1.—Friday, Septem 


er 


—$_ 
H AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the Many 


| thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi. 
| fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
| insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 


| 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
| Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2} 
|} tions: §% for 13° 73% for 26; and Io 


remittance by 
for 6 inser. 
for 52. 
ast —enaliceigeee 
A" TINTER UNDERWE AR—BIG | RE ‘DU CTIONS 
| in prices!—Famous ‘“ B-P’ —s a 
always far less than shop prices, - ause sold d 
from Makers. This year, prices FURTHER RE Duce 
all round. GUARANTEED IN EVERY ‘ AY. Soft, 
silky, perfectly cut, long-lasting. Pure Wool, Mixtures, 
Art Silk. Every size and style, for Women. Children, 
Men.—Send for ILLUS. CATALOGUE and FREE 











PAT’ TERNS to BIRKETT PHILLIPS, Ltd. (Dept. $), 
| Union Road, Nottingham. . 
| | 

HOLIDAYS 





i 

| FPLANNING a Holiday ?—Make it more than a 

|- i change of scene—make it a plan for better health, 

| Restore your energy amid glorious surroundings at 
HARROGATE, The cheap Monthly Returns by Rail 
are very helpful too.—Guide free from C. H. Wrusners, 

| Information Bureau, Harrogate. 





| RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
| HOTELS 





| BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
| BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
| ROURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVI 
| ae > — ‘ee Surrey). —BURF ORD BRIDGE 
¢ 
| BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
| CAMBRIDGE —UNIN JERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 
EAS TBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (C wri ae “ALMOU' TH 
FELIXSTOWE—MELI 
FILEY (Yorks).—L INK ES TE L D, PRIMROSE VALLEY, 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—F 7OX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HU pant “Ay TON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLE 





KESWICK. —KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AW! 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER —BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. Tae HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIE 
ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of op oy ees alee 
PORT ST. MARY (I. O.M.)—PERWICK Bay & LINKS. 
SNEIGR (Anglesey). —BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL 
ST. MAWES (C “ornwall). —SHIP & CASTLI 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL (¢ SOUN- 
TRY HOTEL 
SCOURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE, 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
ee ee PK., HYDRO Hots 
RINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton).—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY.—PALACE, 


—ROSLYN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 











} What could be more delightful than to spend a restful 
holiday on the Suffolk coast, with its fresh. unspoilt 
countryside, its magnificent churches and quaint villages, 


and have luxurious modern comfort combined with the 
restful charm of the 18th century? Stay at the 
SWAN HOTEL, SOUTHWOLD 

(Tel. No. 5). R.A.C., A.A. Close to sea and golf 

links H. and C. Lift. Private suites with bath room 
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